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On the morning of August 6, 1945, the first 
atomic weapon to be used operationally 
was dropped on Hiroshima. On the morn- 
ing of August 9 a second weapon was 
dropped on Nagasaki. The bombing of 
these towns was justified by the statesmen 
concerned in terms of gloomy necessity. 
They claimed that they had to do it to end 
the war and to destroy Japanese militarism. 


Now, seventeen years later, nuclear 
weapons are still justified in terms of 
gloomy necessity. Khrushchev, Macmillan, 
Kennedy and De Gaulle all speak the same 
language when they say they must have 
nuclear weapons in order to “deter” 
aggression or to “ defend” a particular way 
of life. The language which H-bomb states- 
men talk often has no connection whatever 
with necessity, or realism, or truthfulness. 


The events which are remembered on Hiro- 
shima day are a good indication of this, for 
there is now a mass of evidence that the 
bombings of Hiroshima and Nagasaki were 
gratuitous acts - unnecessary from almost 
any point of view - and that the suffering 
inflicted on the hundreds of thousands of 
A-bomb victims was tragically pointless. 


In July, 1945, the Americans thought they 
must choose between losing anything up to 
a million soldiers in an invasion of Japan 
and terrorising the Japanese into surrender 
by killing a few hundred thousand with 
atomic bombs. In fact, the Japanese were 
already asking for surrender, the only con- 
dition being that the Emperor be allowed 
to retain his throne. The US knew about 
these surrender offers. 

The US military situation in Japan was so 
good that few thought Japan’s defeat could 
be more than a few weeks off. General 
Norstad was so confident that he ordered 
the discontinuance of the blockading of 
Japanese ports on the grounds that it was 
“a cowardly proceeding unworthy of the 
Air Force.” The bombing of Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki was evidently more worthy 
of the Air Force. 


Lord Attlee has publicly said that, when he 
agreed to the use of atomic bombs against 
Japan, he knew nothing of the scientific 
phenomenon known as radiation. One of 
the scientists on the scientific panel which 
advised President Truman to use the 
bombs, Dr. J. Robert Oppenheimer, has 
said: ‘We didn’t know beans about the 
military situation in Japan. We didn’t 
know whether they could be caused to sur- 
render by other means or whether the in- 
vasion was really inevitable. But in the 
back of our minds was the notion that the 
invasion was inevitable because we had 
been told that.” 


The decision to drop the bombs seems to 
have been based partly on ignorance and 
partly on a savage desire to “kill” 
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* Peace is to be had only by striving for it by peaceful means; we deem such 
actions (for peace) by peace-minded people to be heroic because we are 
aware of the increasing difficulties with which all peace movements are beset in 
a world where patriotism is still associated with war-making, and humanity 
superseded by national interests.” - The Mayor of Hiroshima, Hiroshima Day 


Message, 1961. 
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Chained by fear 


Japanese militarism by inflicting a terrible 
punishment on the Japanese. Militarism, it 
was supposed, could only be defeated by 
one of the most wanton acts of militarism 
in all history. 


The atomic bombs used in 1945 were small 
in comparison with the giants exploded 
almost regularly over Christmas Island and 
Novaya Zemlya. The 57 megaton bomb is 
nearly 3,000 times more powerful than the 
bomb which destroyed Hiroshima. 


The enormously increased power of nuclear 
weapons has made their actual use intoler- 
able - so much so that even the most mili- 
taristic policies are justified in terms of 
“ avoiding ” war and preserving peace. 


President Kennedy, for example, has said: 
“Preparations for war will bring us the 
preservation of peace.” (March 2, 1962.) 
Mr. Macmillan expressed this belief in 
organised fear most effectively when he 
said on March 2, 1955: “ Until the pas- 
sions of mankind can be cooled by reason 
or love, they must be chained by fear, and 
there is no other way.” 


Hiroshima was an expression of the belief 
that only fear and terrer can make men act 
decently. The same belief has now re- 
sulted in the proliferation of megaton 
weapons, the distribution of fall-out, and a 
general sense of disillusionment about 
man’s incompetence at managing his own 
affairs. 

There is now a growing realisation that 
military “ defence” is no longer capable of 
providing ‘‘security.” Kennedy, Mac- 
millan and Khrushchev have all at various 
times spoken of the dangers of the arms 
race, and President Kennedy said over 
Telstar on July 23 of the Soviet decision to 
Tesume tests: “The world plunges deeper 
and deeper into uncertainty.” 

The situation is not improved by the US 
administration’s apparent decision to em- 
ploy a counterforce strategy for its 
weapons - for this strategy not only makes 
war more thinkable, but also makes it more 
likely. If US missiles are aimed at Russian 
missiles, then the Russians will have to 
keep a tighter finger on the trigger in order 
to be able to retaliate in time. An un- 
limited, all-out arms race is made likely by 
this policy, which has made American 
strategists talk about winning, or at least 
‘“ prevailing,”’ in a nuclear exchange. 

The dangers of so-called military security 
become greater as more countries seek to 
acquire nuclear weapons. The agitation in 
Europe to acquire independent deterrents, 
or else a NATO deterrent, makes sense 
militarily to the extent that it does seem 
unlikely that the US would destroy itself 
for an attack on one West European 
country. 

This problem, which worries politicians and 
military planners in Western Europe, is the 


type of problem which will inevitably arise 
so long as people suppose that massive 
military might is the key to defence. As 
long as people believe that force must be 
met with force it is unlikely that the world 
will move towards peace. There may be 
occasional victories for sanity, as, for 
example, the recent agreement over Laos, 
but the fundamental East-West struggle and 
the lack of mutual trust between nations 
make a disarmament agreement between 
the United States and the Soviet Union ex- 
tremely unlikely. We are left in the situa- 
tion where the ideas which decided the fate 
of Hiroshima may now decide the fate of 
mankind. 

Even many military strategists recognise 
that the only rational alternative to mili- 
tary policies is the idea of non-violent re- 
sistance. Men feel the need for some form 
of defence and must have one form or the 
other. Herman Kahn, the most distin- 
guished strategist in the United States, has 
said: “If the arms race jeopardises the 


lives of three billion people I would turn 
to non-violence.” 

The only meaningful response to the 
slaughter which is commemorated on Hiro- 
shima Day is the recognition that non- 
violent methods can and must be made to 
take the place of violence in settling inter- 
national disputes. These methods do not 
merely encompass refusal to fight, or ad- 
vocating “jaw-jaw” rather than “ war- 
war.” Non-violent metheds can be as ener- 
getic and as committed as violent ones, and 
often involve greater sacrifices. The inde- 
pendence struggle in India, the Norwegian 
teachers’ resistance to Quisling, the US 
Negroes’ fight for civil rights are all ex- 
amples of non-violent action which have 
been both courageous and effective. 

While military policies have given only in- 
security, fear, and universal horror, non- 
violent action against war and oppression 
offers some real hope that people can suc- 
ceed where the governments which follow 
the dictates of power politics have failed. 


The Hiroshima Peace Pilgrims at the Moscow Conferenoe 
for Disarmament. 
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POSTAL SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Great Britain and Abroad (Sea Mail): 3 months 
Ss 8d, one year 34s, PN pamphlets add 
Ss p.a. 


AIRMAIL EDITION 

North Africa and Middle East: 3 months 9a 9d, 
one year 38s. 

North and South America, Africa (except N), India, 

S.E. Asia: 3 months 10s 10d, one year 42s, 

North American subscription $6 a year, to Peace 
News, c/o AFSC, 160 North 15th Street, 
Philadelphia 2, Pa. 

Australia, New Zealand and Far East: 3 months 
11s 9d, one year 46s. 

Six-monthly rates pro rata. Special trial subscription 
offer, See coupon. 
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PEACE NEWS: lephone TER 8248 


5 Caeconian Road, London, N.1. Cables: HOWPA 
lon 


Tribune 


for all news 
and views of 
the campaign 
against 
nuclear 
madness 


every Friday 6d 


from all newsagents 


Classified 


Terms : Cash with order, 3d. per word, min. 2s. 6d. 
(Box Nos. 1s. extra.) Please don't send stamps in 
payment, except for odd pence. Address Box No. 
replies: Peace News, 5 Caledonian Rd., London, N.1. 
Please send advertisements by first post Monday. 


Advertise in Peace News for results. Smalls rates 
above—discounts for series. Displayed advertise- 
ment rates on application. Ads, Manager, P.N., 
§ Caledonian Rd., London, N.1 


Personal 

Co-op. shoppers everywhere. By quoting L. 336943 
your purchases pay a dividend to the Peace News 
Fund. 


Advanced souls seeking further progress should join 
the Essentialist Society. 6d stamps for details. 
157 Whaddon Way, Bletchley, Bucks. 


Attention Abstainers. Motor Insurance Company 
insuring abstainers only offer amazing low rates. Up 
to 50 per cent NCB. Details from Temperance 
Brokers, local representatives in all areas. Morris 
Hunter (PN), 37 Victoria Ave., Southend-on-Sea, 
Essex. 
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Contract and 
Thames Carpet 


Carpet Planners, Cleaners, Repairers. 
private. TEM 2776. BAT 8117. 
Co., 16 New Row, W.C.2. 


Conscientious Objectors to further service in the 
Armed Forces who seek information and advice as 
to their position may write to the Secretary of the 
Continuing Committee of the Central Board for 
Conscientious Objectors, 5-7 Langley Lane, Ifield, 
Crawley, Sussex. 


verbatim shorthand, typing (tapes. 
Mabel Eyles, 10 Beaconsfield 
ENTerprise 3324. 


Duplicating, 
etc.). translating. 
Road, London, N.11. 


Heavy School Fees? 5,000 Angolan refugee tod- 
dlers in 40 South Congo villages desire education. 
Every child's right. Cost f1 p.a. per child. We 
support 2.000. Will you sponsor one of the re- 
maining 3,000? War on Want, 9 Madeley Road, 
London, W:5. 


Diary 


As this is a free service we reserve the right to 

select from notices sent in. To make the service 

as complete as possible, we urge organisers to: 
Send entries to arrive not later than First Post 
Monday. (Friday preferred.) 

2 Include date, town, time, place Chall, street); 
nature of event; speakers, organisers (and secre- 
tary’s address). 

To publicise full details, book a classified or dis- 

played advertisement. 


2-14 Aug, Thurs-Tues 


Campaign Caravan Route: Wolverhampton, Birm- 
ingham, Macclesfield, Merseyside, Bolton, Chorley, 
Blackburn, Burnley and Nelson, Blackpool, Carlisle. 
Watch for further details. Information: 10 Com- 
payne Gdns., London, N.W.6. 


2 August, Thursday 


London, E.11: 8 p.m. Friends’ Mtg. Hse., Bush 
Kd., Leytonstone. Bil! & Dorrie Gotch: * Pictures 
ot Italian Holiday."" PPU. 


London, N.W.1: 7.30 p.m. Friends’ Hse., Euston 
Rd. “The World Peace Brigade." Speakers : 
Jayaprakash Narayan, Bayard Rustin, A. J. Muste, 
G. Kamchandran, Michael Scott and others. Peace 
News. 


3 August, Friday 


Tunbridge Wells: 8 p.m. 12 Mount Ephraim. 
Ronald Mallone : Unilateralism through the Fellow- 
ship Party. YCND. 


4-5 Aug, Sat-Sun 


S.-E. London: Outside Town Halls of Boroughs of 
Camberwell, Deptford and Lewisham. 24-hour fasts 
begin 12 noon. Details: HITher Green 9166. 
C'ttee of 100. 


4 August, Saturday 


Charing Cross, London: 7-10 p.m. Outside Main 
Gate S.R. Station. Leafletting. CND, YCND, 
C'ttee of 100. 


Cornwall: Poster Parades, St. Austell (Truro Rd. 
by-pass 9 a.m.), Bodmin (Police Stn. 10.10 a.m.), 
Truro (Lemon Quay Car Park, 11.40 a.m.), Fal- 
mouth (C.D. H.Q. 12.40 p.m.), Helston (Car Park, 
Meneage St. 2.30 p.m.), Penzance (Harbour Car 
Park, 3.30 p.m.), St. Ivea (Stenrack HAll, above 
Priory School, 4.20 p.m.), Camborme (Church, Pen- 
zance Rd., 5.15 p.m.), Redruth (Rly. Stn., 6 p.m.). 
CND. 


ANYTHING TO SELL, BUY OR EXCHANGE ? 


Our classified columns 


will help you 


3d. a word—minimum 2s. 6d. for each small ad. 
WRITE YOUR AD. HERE—one word in each space 


The Advertisement Manager, Peace News NAME ..............cccccccsscececsssscecerssecececees 


Ltd., 5 Caledonian Road, London, N.1, 
Please insert my ad. in next............issue(s). 
I enclose P.O. valuse................ccscseseceseceees 


ADDRESS 


Ce eereepeeeesocerer ces eereseseee eae sseeees 
Soe rcarcesescecesacaceserepescessereen see 


Holidaymakers ! When choosing your souvenirs and 
gifts don't forget to buy something for sale at the 


Peace News Christmas Fair. 
till November. Send to: 
N.1. 


We will look after it 
5S Caledonian Rd., London, 


Hypnosis. Consultant treats nervous conditions, 
disorders, personal habits and problems. G. Stocker, 
MBHA, 14 Belsize Crescent, Hampstead, N.W.3. 
SWlss Cottage 4904. 


Hypnotism by Ralph Robinson. Consultant for 
nervous disorders, blushing, nervous tensifn; emo- 
tional problems, slimming, _ inferittrity,; complex. 
nunday to Thursday, daytime, evening: ~ Speedwell 
901. pte 


Personal Column, Ltd., Falcon House: Burnley, 
Pen Friend - all -hobbies,‘.-Correspondents in 
almost every country. All ages; SAE for details. 


PPU Portobello Bookstall, closed 3 wecks owing to 
staff holidays. Returning August 18. Volunteers for 
Autumn Saturday shifts needed by overworked 
regulars. Write to Monica Mandel, 16 Westbourne 
Park Rd., W.2. 


Sell Peace News. Distributors, sellers wanted in 
every district. group and college. Posters and 
publicity leaflets available free. Please write : Circu- 
lation Manager, Peace News, 5 Caledonian Rd.. 
London, N.1. 


The Marriage took place in Leicester on July 28 
between David Lane. 88 Dollis Hill Lane, N.W.2. 
and Miss Nancy Hill, 1 Wentworth Rd.. Leicester. 
Congratulations and best wishes. 


Volunteers needed: Christmas card packaging for 
annual Peace News fund-raising work. Helpers 
urgently wanted, 9.30 a.m. - 6 p.m. some evenings, 
or could do at home in Landon area. 5 Caledonian 
Rd., N.!. TER 8248. 


Literature 


Contact - a South African Liberal fortnightly with 
inside news of the struggle against apartheid and 
colonialism. 6 months, 8s. 9d. 12 months, 17s. 
Box 1979, Cape Town. South Africa. 


Falmouth; 8 p.m. Customs House Quay. Public 
Mig. Speakers: Robert Organ, Lionel Miskin, 
William Henderson, Stanley Keeble. CND. 


Victoria Sta., London: 7-10 p.m. Meet outside 
Grosvenor Hotel, Buckingham Palace Rd., for 
leafletting. CND, YCND, C'ttee of 100. 


Bournemouth: Assemble 2.15 p.m. at Horseshoe 
Common (Old Christchurch Rd.) for Vigil and 
D. 


London, S.W.1: 8 a.m. - 8 p.m. Vigil at Cenotaph 
in half-hour shifts. Voluateers: MEA 2154. Women 
Against the Bomb. 


Londoa and §.E. England: Pickets at Horachorch, 
Ilford, Woodford and Wanstead, Billericay, Wal- 
thamstew, Shenfield, Chingford, Harlow, Edmonton. 
Aylesbury, High Wycombe, Amersham, Uxbridge, 
Soethall, Twickenham. 

Petersfield, Walton and Weybridge, Haslemere, 
Godaiming, Guildford, Tooting, Brightom, Crawley, 
Burgess Hill, Horley, Wallington, Coulsdon. 
Hastings, Tuabridge Wells, Farnborough (Kent), 
Dover, Canterbury, Crayford, Bexleyheath, Welling, 
Woolwich. 

Ealing, Mill Hill, Hampstead, Wembley, Highgate, 
Finchley, Kiagsbury. Southgate. 

Acton and Chiswick, Fulham, Putney, Battersea. 
Details from local secs. or London Region CND. 


London, E.11: 8 p.m. Friends' Mtg. Hse., Bush 
Rd., Leytonstone. Howard Hutchings ; ‘‘ The Great 
Gold Rush.”” PPU. 


Catford: 7.15 p.m. Lewisham Town Hall. Public 
Meeting. Speakers : Chris Farley, Richard Headicar, 
Jon Tinker. C'ttee of 100. 


11 August, Saturday 


IMord: 3 p.m. Pioneer Market, by Henry Taylog’s. 
Open-air Meeting. Speaker : Dennis Gould. Y! R 


Lendon, N.W.2: 2.30 p.m. outside Co-op. Store, 
bottom end of Kilburn High Rd. Assemble for 
Poster Parade. COND. 


London: National Youth Campaign. March against 
Russian tests. Afternoon. Further details next 


week, Ring CLE 5252. YCND. 


12 August, Sunday 


London: Assemble 3 p.m. im Waterloo Place for 
West End Pester Parade. CND. 


13 August, Monday 


Rugby : 7.30 p.m. 57 Clifton Rd. Ronald Mallone: 
‘* The Aims asd Principles of the Fellowship Party 
and their application to contemporary affairs." 
PPU. 


14 August, Tuesday 


Richmond, Surrey : Assemble 8 p.m. Odeon Cinema 
for leaflet distribution. PPU. 


15 August, Wednesday 


Londos, N.9: 8 p.m. Congregational Church Heal, 
Lower Fore St. ‘' Pree Speech." PPU. 


North Chingford, Essex; 8 p.m. Mornington Hall. 
Fred Twine, Chingford CND delegate to Moscow 
Congress reports. CND. 


: ma. . Jack K. 
: “ The Outlook for Religion.’" SoF. 


Liberte, the French pacifist monthly. 16s. a year 
post free from Housmans Bookshop, 5 Caledonian 
Rd., King's Cross, London, N.1. 


Mankind Against War, the new six-sided leaflet of 
the National Committee of 100, in five languages : 
English, French, Italian, German and Russian. De- 
signed for use as a means of world-wide person to 
person contact, groundwork for building the Anti- 
War International. Will you take a supply and 
send copies to likely people? 25 for 2s. 6d., 100 
for 10s., 250 for £1. Post free. From 13 Goodwin 
St., London, N.4, or § Acton Way, Cambridge. 
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New U.S. defence policy proposes cities in all 
countries be taken off nuclear target lists, prize- 
winning Pentagon correspondent Richard Fryklund 
reveals. The book military and political leaders 
everywhere are discussing, ‘‘ 100 Million Lives: 
Maximum Survival in a Nuclear War,'' on sale 
August 4, 21s. 
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Sltuatlons Vacant 


Anti-Vivisection Society requires Organiser (Man) for 
East Anglia. Sincere belief in Cause essential, Full 
particulars from B.U.A.V. (Dept. C), 47 Whitehall, 
London, S.W.1. 


Male assistant in flatlet house, Free accommodation 
in exchange for help some evenings and week-ends. 
London FRE 2183. 


Accommodation Vacant 


Flat 35s. p.w. converted stables in large garden. In 
Exeter on coast road. Furnished, etc., owned by 
pacifist family, suit artistic persons. Vacant Sept. 
14-Oct. 6. Villa Gdns., Cowick Lane, Alphingtoa 
Cross, Exeter. 


West Hampstead. Fully-furnished flat to let. Avail- 
able now. Sleeps 4 adults. Children welcomed. 
12 gns. per week. HAMpstead 7586. 


For Sale 


New YCND badges, usual rates. from Rosemary 
Bromhead, 19 St. George's Road, Twickenham, 
Middlesex. 


21 August, Tuesday 


Richmond, Surrey : Assemble § p.m. Odeon Cinema 
for leaflet distribution. PPU. 


25 Aug-1 Sept, Sat-Sat 


Bromsgrove, Warcs. : Family Summer Schoo!, Avoa- 
croft, Stoke Prior. ‘‘ Realities of Independence - 
in the West African Setting.'' Details: Race Rela- 
tions C'ttee, SoF, Friends’ Hse., 
London, N.W.1. 


7-14 Sept, Fri-Fri 

Lowestoft: School for Students and Young 
Socialists. Holiday Fellowship Youth Camp, Kess- 
ingland. Details: Julian Atkinson, 54 Park Rd., 
Lenton, Nottingham. 


Euston Rd., 


12-14 Sept, Wed-Fri 


Hemel Hempstead, Herts.: Felden Lodge. M.P.F. 
Conference for Students. Speakers: Rev. Kenneth 
Greet, Rev. David Stacey. Details: Rev, Joba 
Stacey, 198 Ferrymead Ave., Greenford, Middx. 


21-23 Sept, Fri-Sun 


Wantage, Berks.: Study Conference on Non-violence 
-_ its philosophy and practice. Charney Manor. 
Details: Dr. J. Mongar, 22 Marriots Rd., Barnet, 
Herts, C'ttee of 100. 


6-7 October, Sat-Sun 


Southport: PPU N.W. area week-end Conference. 
Bookings to Llew Lloyd, 25 Derwent Ave., Prescot, 
Lancs. 


Every day 


Continuous day and night picket at US Embassy, 
Grosvenor Sq., until tests stop. Posters at_ the 
picket line. All enquiries Ella Morgan, LAN 5090. 
Dilys Mercer, MAI 9777, LR CND TER 0284. 


When Russia tests. On the day the first Russian 
nuclear explasion is announced there will be a CND 
vigil at the Russian Embassy at 8 p.m. and a 
Commitice of 100 public meeting at 9 p.m. Details: 
London Region CND (TER 0284) and London Com- 
mittee of 100 (LAN 5090). 


Greater London: Listen to the Voice of Muclear 
Disarmament after BBC TV close down. 


Every week 
Saturdays 


Kentish Town, Londea : 3-5 p.m, Corner of Kentish 
Town Rd. and Islip St. (ar Kentish Town Tube 
Stn.), Public mtg., leaflettzag, newspaper seHing. 
Volanteers aceded. CND. 


London: 7.30-11_ p.m. 213 Bishopsgate. The Poa- 
nuts Club, CND Folk Songs, discussions, eta. 
Informal. Guitarists, Singers needed. All proceeds 
to Lorton C'ttee of 100. 

London, §.W.16: 8.30 a.m. - 130 p.m. Bookstall 
near St. Leonard's Church, Streatham, Volunteers 


welcome. CND. 


Marylebone: 10 a.m. - 4 
Edgware Rd. 
leaflet. 


p.m. Church St. Markot, 
Supporters needed to man stall and 


ee ee 
Orpington : 9.30 - 5.30 High St. (nr. W. H. Smith's), 


Manning beokstall, leafleting. 


Sundays 


Bristol: 3 p.m. Durdham Downs. 
CND. 


YCND. 


Public Mcoting. 


Saturdays and Sundays 


London: Toynbee H. Commercial St., E.l. Woek 
camps every psi help old and handic 
people in slums of London. ‘Phone BIS 9112. IVg§. 
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Norman Cliff 


Why do 
we need 
Gurkhas ? 


Is the day of foreign military mercenaries 
nearly over? It looks as if the French 
Foreign Legion, now withdrawn from 
Algeria, has served its purpose, and if it is 
disbanded a large number of young Ger- 
mans, many of them ex-Nazis, will be at a 
loose end. Mr. Tshombe is no longer in a 
position to offer them employment in the 
Congo. 

Soon Britain may remain almost the last 
country to engage outsiders in its defence 
forces: the Gurkhas, 1.800 of whom have 
been detached from the regiments on duty 
in Malaya to reinforce what is called 
Britain's strategic reserve, They are 
stationed at Tidworth with their wives and 
families, and are occasionally to be seen on 
parade in London. How many of those 
who have watched these swarthy little men 
marching smartly behind their bands and 
colours have questioned the morality of 
their recruitment by Britain 1 wonder ? It's 
a tradition going back 140 years, It origin- 
ated, of course, with the British Indian 
army and Gurkhas were used to suppress 
the Indian Mutiny in 1857. When the 
Indian army was divided between India and 
Pakistan, the Gurkha regiments were shared 
out between Britain and India, the Gurkhas 
being allowed a certain degree of choice. 
So India shares with Britain the tradition 
of employing in the forces these sons of 
Nepal, and Nepal is in the unique position 
of having tens of thousands of its nationals 
serving in other armies and out of the con- 
trol of the home Government. They are 
their country’s biggest export. Naturally, 
Nepal resents the perpetuation of this situ- 
ation whereby it is drained of its lifeblood 
by foreign countries. Its resentinent is 
softened, however, by the contribution to 
its economy in the form of pensions, family 
Temittances and the savings of serving sol- 
diers which may now exceed the £500,000 
a year which was received before the Indian 
army was split up. 

These little hillmen were recruited origin- 
ally because of their hardy fighting quali- 
ties, and particularly for their skill with 
their deadly weapon, the kukri. Extremely 
intelligent, they are now adept with the 
more complicated contemporary weapons. 
Behind their eagerness to join the Indian 
and British armies lie economic necessity 
and tradition. Service in these forces is 
still the most lucrative employment open to 
them. In fact, conditions at home are so 
bad that Gurkhas not only join the Indian 
and British armies for from 15 to 20 years, 
but a preponderating percentage remain in 
India and form their own communities in 
places like Darjeeling. 

They would prefer military service in their 
own national army, but for the fact that it 
is ill-paid and ill-led and only gradually 
emerging from a mediaeval tradition. It is 
only a decade since Nepal resembled Ruri- 
tania, with members of the ruling family, 
the Ranas, being born generals ! 

Under British and Indian commands they 
have seen active service all over the world. 
I have been their guest on mountain tops 
in Kashmir where they guard the cease-fire 
line on frozen peaks through winter bliz- 
zards and have to rely upon supplies from 
the air. They are gay, delightful fellows, 
and the lack of their qualities in building 
Nepal contributes greatly to the impoverish- 
ment of the country. 

Naturally those who return as pensioners 
tend to rebel against the corruption and 
poverty at home, but their training hardly 
equips them for a constructive role. Many 
who settle in India become farmers or 
watchmen. 

How is it that in a country like ours, where 
the majority of people profess a faith in 
military defence, financial rewards scarcely 
suffice to tempt enough men into the ser- 
vices, and recruits have to be sought not 
only from the Commonwealth countries, 
but from the mountain villages ef backward 
Nepal ? 


Averil Oskarsson 
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CAMPAIGNING IN SWEDEN 


“But Sweden has got nothing to do with 
the world” - “So long as they have the 
bomb we should have it too” - “If we 
disarm now we're just opening the door to 
the Russians” - “Go on, you're doing a 
great job!” - these are just a few of the 
comments we have heard during our tour 
of peace meetings round Sweden which we 
began on June 1 as a propaganda and re- 
cruiting campaign for the World Citizens’ 
movement 

Our meetings are held out of doors if we 
are lucky on the main square or market 
place. or if the police or local authorities 
think otherwise on some minor square. park 
or car park. This is always bad for the 
meeting because we lose the passers-by who 
in central places often stop for us, and also 
because many who might be interested are 
shy of being seen deliberately making their 
way to some obscure corner of the town, 
where they may find themselves fraternising 
with a “bunch of Communists” or some 
Teligious sect talking about the Last Day. 


Suspicion lingers, and the first arrival at a 
quarter or ten to seven are often to be seen 
lurking round the nearest corner or just 
happening to be standing fifty yards away 
until a group of our supporters or members 
comes into the open, or some more fool- 
hardy character, often a schoolmaster, 
writer or artist, takes the initiative to look 
as though he has really come for a peace 
meeting, Then quite a large crowd emerges 
amazingly from nowhere. 

We try to get people to join us and have 
so far gained a hundred new members. 
How many others have thought over the 
whole problem as a result of our meetings, 
read our literature and maybe come to 
some constructive conclusion is hard to 
guess, We have had about sixty meetings 
so far. attended by anything from eight on 
one rainy day in Arboga to about four 
hundred in Kiruna. 

In the northern country towns we met ex- 
treme goodwill - in fact, nearly everyone 
agreed with nearly everything we said, but 


Britain refuses to sign 
Genocide Convention 


In the Commons on July 18 Mr, Heath said 
that Britain fully accepted the spirit of the 
Genocide Convention, but for various 
reasons was unable to sign it. 

The text of the Convention for the Outlaw- 
ing of Genocide was first adopted by the 
General Assembly of the United Nations in 
December, 1948, and has since been ratified 
by 47 countries. Of the five permanent 
members of the Security Council (US, 
USSR, Britain, France and Nationalist 
China), only Britain and the US have not 
ratified the convention. 


The convention defines genocide as “ acts 
committed with intent to destroy, in whole 
or part, a national, ethnical, racial or reli- 
gious group,” and deems that the following 
acts should be punished, whether they are 
committed by “constitutionally responsible 
tulers, public officials or private indivi- 
duals: 
“ Genocide; conspiracy to commit geno- 
cide; direct and public incitement to com- 
mit genocide; attempt to commit geno- 
cide; complicity in genocide.” 
Britain's objections to joining were based 
mainly on the grounds that genocide was 
essentially a crime committed by states, and 
states could only be brought to judgment 
by war. Therefore, the convention was un- 
realistic. Britain’s legendary faith in the 
rule of law seemed to be rather shaky when 
transferred to the international plane. 
Since then, although several more countries 
have signed and ratified the convention, 
Britain has persistently managed to produce 
excuses why she should not. It is worth 
quoting Mr. Heath's current reasons ex- 
tensively: 
“The reasons for (the) decision stems 
from the terms of Article VH of the con- 
vention, which provides that offences of 
genocide, as defined in the convention, 
shall not be considered as political crimes 
for the purpose of extradition, The Gov- 
ernment is advised that if we acceded to 
the convention it would be necessary to 
amend the extradition acts so as to sus- 
pend the operation of the safeguard 
against extradition for a political offence 
in any case where the crime alleged was 
genocide itself, or any of the related 
offences described in Article III. 
“This would involve, particularly in view 
of the breadth and imprecision of the 
terms used in Articles HI and III, a dero- 
gation from this country’s traditional 
right to grant political asylum which the 
Government does not think it right to 
accept.” 
It is absurd to try to balance “ the tradi- 
tional right to political asylum ” against the 
outlawing of national extermination. The 
convention might well be superficial and 
powerless in the face of a crisis situation, 
and it is important to keep open the 


mechanisms for seeking asylum. But does 
Mr. Heath really want to give asylum to 
men who have committed genocide? This 
could be the only reason for his objections 
to the convention. For the government has 
the right to decide who should receive 
asylum and who should not. On the most 
recent occasion on which the British Gov- 
ernment had to deal with a case of geno- 
cide, it did not respond by granting the per- 
petrators asylum, but by sending them to 
the Nuremburg Trials. 


Mr. Heath’s preoccupation with “the safe- 
guards to extradition” prevents him from 
co-operating in any way with those who are 
seeking to make genocide illegal. He would 
do well to remember the preamble to the 
convention, which stated that “in order to 
liberate mankind from such an _ odious 
scourge, international co-operation is 
needed.” 


not much inclination to action. Sometimes 
the Lapp people came to our meetings; they 
are so under-developed that they have never 
in their history made or owned weapons, 
and are now suffering because exploitation 
of their rivers and lakes for hydro-electric 
power is leading to the destruction of some 
important grazing Jand for reindcer. 


Here in the southern industrial towns the 
meetings are much more lively, with ener- 
getic questioning and debate for anything 
up to an hour. When we find a group who 
are genuinely interested in doing more we 
invite them to adjourn with us to a nearby 
meeting place or coffee bar, have further 
discussion on the ideals and aims of world 
citizenship. and try to help them to plan for 
further action, Sometimes this includes an 
invitation from them for a return visit and 
another meeting later in the year. ; 
We mect opposition, support, insults, praise 
and apathy, After ISO years of peace and 
armed neutrality, the majority of Swedish 
people appear to believe that their defence 
force, mainly national service recruits under 
the command of regular officers and armed 
with modern conventional weapons, will 
continue to sce them through, and is in 
fact the only thing that is preventing the 
Russians from occupying the country to- 
morrow, Most think that Sweden should 
not have nuclear weapons. 

It is extremely diflicult to propagate non- 
violent methods in the face of this faith in 
military defence, and very hard to make the 
people realise :hat Sweden, apparently so 
isolated up here in the northern fastness, 
enjoying a very high standard of living in 
a beautiful and unspoiled land of lakes and 
forests, will not come through yet another 
world war unscathed. 

We enjoy the work and meeting people. 
Sometimes it is discouraging when they 
don’t come, or when we have little faith 
that they will do anything about the work 
after we have left. Sometimes it is exciting 
when we mect real support and enthusiasm. 
Anyway, it is good to be throwing in our 
weight on the other side against the big, 
powerful and well advertised military 
machine. We wish success to the travelling 
campaigns and caravans being organised in 
Britain this summer, and hope our experi- 
ences may be of interest to them. 


under-labourers 


Three centuries ago, many people thought 
that the world was in a state of rapid decay, 
like a derelict house on the point of col- 
lapse. “ Tis too late to be ambitious,” said 
the learned physician Sir Thomas Browne, 
and comfortably composed himself to enjoy 
“the remaining particle of futurity.” 


Others, however, were distressed that this 
belief should be so widely accepted. A 
spirited clergyman, George Hakewill, com- 
plained that “the very commonnesse of it 
makes it current with many, without any 
farther examination: that which is held, not 
only by the Multitude, but by the Learned, 
passing smoothly for the most part without 
check or controll.” Accordingly he wrote 
An Apologie of the Power and Providence 
of God in the Government of the World. 
He argued vigorously against an idea which 
was so unnecessarily depressing. It was just 
not true that men’s “ endeavours are al! in 
vain, and that they strive against the 
streame.” / 


Hakewill proved more influential than 
Browne—he is one of the creators of the 
modern scientific outlook. You may feel 
that this has been a doubtful blessing, that 
Hakewill has merely helped to turn Browne's 
particle of futurity into a radio-active par- 
ticle. But the moral is that we must put 
the same kind of energy into solving the 
problem as was put into creating it. The 
very commonness of the notion that wars 
there have always been, and wars there will 
always be; the apathetic belief that our 
world is on the point of collapse: all this 
challenges us to make the Multitude, and 
the Learned, examine the matter further. 
PEACE NEWS at least sees to it that the 


assumptions of a warlike world are not 
allowed to pass smoothly without any check 
or control. 
One of the most exciting things about the 
scientific movement of the later seventeenth 
century was that mere amateurs could feel 
that their experiments and observations 
helped along the advancement of knowledge. 
John Locke modestly thought of himself as 
an under-labourer, helping to clear away 
rubbish. He was 2 great philosopher, but 
in feeling this way about his work he was 
typical of countless people of his time. 
Those who read PEACE NEWS, like 
those who write for it, are under-labourers 
preparing the ground for a world without 
war. The more intelligent effort we can put 
into the job, the faster the rubbish will be 
cleared, and the more people will want to 
join in. 
Effort includes money. Every postal order 
counts. 


GEOFFREY CARNALL, 


total since February! . 


£1008 


contributions this week £15 17 0 


we need £5000 by February 1963 
Please make cheques etc payable 
to Lady Clare Annesley Treasurer 
Peace News 5 Caledonian Road 
London NI 
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The National Incomes Commission to 
be set up by the government is to con- 
cern itself only with incomes drawn as 
wages or salaries. The incomes drawn 
from the operations of capital, such as 
dividends from shares and rent from 
property, will not be its business. The 
plan has the support of the British Em- 
ployers’ Confederation which, however, 
has no similar enthusiasm for the pro- 
mise of legislation to require that em- 
ployers provide reasonably long periods 
of notice when they terminate the con- 
tracts of employees. The Trades Union 
Congress has declared its opposition to 
the proposal for the Commission. 


The government seeks to mitigate the 
lopsidedness of the functions of the In- 
comes Commission by the undertaking 
that it will, if necessary, take measures 
“by fiscal or other appropriate means ” 
to restrain any undue growth in profits 
which might result from restraint of 
wages or salaries. 


The class bias of this plan is evident. 
The Commission will concentrate on the 
incomes of those who live by their 
labour, and profits may possibly be dealt 
with as a consequential measure. There 
is no intention of turning any kind of 
spotlight on the total personal incomes 
of those who draw them from invest- 
ment or the ownership of land. 


It is doubtless on these aspects of the 
government’s plans that most of the 
criticisms will be focussed; but these 
criticisms will miss the heart of the ques- 
tion, for despite the government’s denial 
of any intention to interfere with free- 
dom of contract, “to deprive any man, 
in a free society, of the right to sell his 
labour or to hire other men’s labour,” to 
interfere with the right to strike or to 
lock out, or with the machinery of arbi- 
tration, it is taking a major step towards 
a national wages policy; and once the 
process is started it will move forward 
according to its own logic. 


A centrally planned economy, whether 
the planning takes place under nation- 
alisation or by national controls applied 
to an increasingly centralised ‘“ private 
sector,” requires a centrally planned 
wages system. Since the 1920s there has 
been a basic weakness in Labour Party 
policy which, while it stands for a pro- 
gressive centralisation of industrial con- 
trols, has had to accept the traditional 
attitude of the trade unions in regard to 
wages negotiations. 


It is now having to face this contradic- 
tion, and it should be noted that the 
attack made on the government’s pro- 
posal by George Woodcock, general 
secretary of the TUC, was not directed 
against the need for planning incomes, 
but against the government’s desire to 
pass on this responsibility to a commis- 
sion. It was, he held, “ sending a lad on 
a man’s errand.” 


The function of the trade union leader 
developed in a society in which the idea 
of private competitive enterprise meant 
something real, and freedom of contract 
between employer and employee could 
be used as a basis for bargaining. When 
there were a multitude of competing 
firms, the right to strike, based upon an 
organised use of freedom of contract, 
meant something quite different from 
what it means today. The strike could 


The choice for 
epirorla, Trade Untons 


then really be directed against the em- 
ployer who, particularly if he could be 
caught at the time of an increase in 
demand for his products, might be 
placed at a disadvantage in relation to 
his competitors and would thus be under 
a considerable inducement to settle. 


But the increased concentration of in- 
dustry means that genuine competition 
between employers has been eliminated, 
and so industrial action in furtherance 
of collective bargaining inevitably affects 
the whole of a particular industry. In- 
creasingly, therefore, strikes in recent 
years have had to be directed against 
the general public. The success of the 
strike comes to be measured by the 
public inconvenience caused and the ex- 
tent to which there is general industrial 
dislocation. The employer - who in the 
case of the nationalised industries repre- 
sents at least theoretically the public - 
is only attacked incidentally. 


Collective bargaining becomes a com- 
pletely chaotic business in which each 
section of the community is struggling 
against all the rest. The old socialist 
assumption that in a community able to 
maintain the full employment of all 
available labour there would be an in- 
evitable trend towards equality has been 
abandoned. The worker who is attack- 
ing the remainder of the community in 
order to maintain his “ differentials ” 
justifies his action to himself on the 
ground that profits are still being made 
and interest still being drawn, and he is 
therefore furthering the struggle between 
labour and capital. The outcome, how- 
ever, is seldom a gain for labour at the 
expense of capital. The workers’ gain is 
passed on in prices. It is paid for by the 
remaining workers who seek to adjust 
matters by similar sectional claims, with 
the result that there is a further upward 
twist in the inflationary spiral. 


It becomes apparent that such a situa- 
tion, existing in a society with central- 
ised control of industry and full employ- 
ment, can only be dealt with by a 
planned wages policy, and this is incom- 
patible with an unqualified wages 
struggle in which each section of organ- 
ised labour seeks to advance its own 
interests independently of the interests 
of the remainder of the workers. 


Where centralisation of controls has 
developed as part of building up a totali- 
tarian regime - as in the Communist and 
Fascist states - this situation has been 
dealt with by simply abolishing the right 
to strike. In the Communist states this 
has been supported by the fiction that 
the economy as a whole is controlled 
according to the wishes of those engaged 
in labour. In the Fascist states the need 
for this fiction was felt to be unneces- 
sary. What is evident, however, is that 
whether a nation is avowedly totalitarian 
or not, when the degree of concentration 
in industry has reached the point where 
centralised controls are necessary to 
allocate wages and salaries - which is 
what an effective national incomes policy 
means - unless those controls are subject 
to some genuine democratic check the 
people in that country will be living, in 
essential matters, in the conditions of a 
totalitarian regime. 


There can be no democratic check on 
industrial conditions through the means 
of general elections every five years or 


so, in which the voters are allowed a 
simple choice between policies covering 
every single industrial, economic and 
social issue, to say nothing of foreign 
relations. A choice between two parties, 
instead of having only one, is a substan- 
tial safeguard for freedom of expression, 
but it has little relevance to the opera- 
tion of democratic controls, and in re- 
gard to a centralised industrial system it 
is meaningless. 


What the developments of the present 
century should have taught us is that; as 
efficiency in planning advances and 
power over the levers of control becomes 
more highly concentrated, the freedoms 
that once existed in the national life - 
simply because in the less organised 
state of the nation they could not come 
under direction - get ironed out. This 
means that if freedom is to continue to 
exist in a planned society, freedom must 
be set firmly in the centre of the plan. 
If the sole object of planning is the in- 
crease of productive power and freedom 
is left to look after itself, it will just be 
smothered. 


In a centrally planned economy there 
are only two possibilities with regard to 
the status of the workers. One is that, 
like the workers of Czechoslovakia, who 
once had the type of industrial freedom 
expressed in the right of organised 
action, they will have their working con- 
ditions dictated from above, and they 
will become slaves in all but name. 


The other possibility is that the power 
of industrial decision shall rest with the 
workers. This cannot mean that the 
workers as a whole control the industrial 
structure as a whole, without any kind 
of intermediate organs of democracy. 
Effective democratic control over indus- 
try and the economy requires that the 
workers in any given industry shall exer- 
cise control over that industry, Where 
there is co-operation, freedom consists in 
the democratic conduct of the co-opera- 
tive process. Where co-operation in pro- 
duction comes to be integrated through 
national planning industrial freedom can 
only be expressed through an effective 
democratic control over industrial con- 
ditions, 


On all major questions concerning the 
internal control of any given industry 
the worker today should be able to 
operate the kind of final overall control 
which in the last century lay with the 
shareholder. Within the framework of 
that overall control there should be as 
much decentralisation of the power to 
make decisions as possible. The different 
industries democratically controlled in 
this way would have to adjust between 
themselves their respective claims on the 
wealth produced by the whole of indus- 
try. There would, of course, be tensions 
in resolving competing claims. Such ten- 
sions are unavoidable; but they would 
be much less than they are today, when 
the real issues can be obscured in a 
variety of ways that would no longer be 
possible in a democratically controlled 
society. 


On the way in which the trade union 
movement confronts the choice that in 
the coming years will be placed squarely 
before it will depend whether the future 
- assuming the government’s H-bomb 
policy allows us a future - will be one 
of affluent slaves or affluent free men. 


THIS 
IS YOUR 
WORLD 


Save the Leonardo 


What will happen to the Leonardo if war 
breaks out? This problem doubtless worries 
the connoisseurs who are fighting so hard to 
prevent the cartoon going to the US. 

The “ protection of cultural property in the 
event of armed conflict > was discussed last 
week at the UNESCO building in Paris by 
representatives of the fifty nations who have 
signed a convention for this purpose. If the 
Convention is put into effect (it technically 
came into force on August 7, 1956) the 
Leonardo and all other art treasures will 
soon be housed “in air raid shelters proof 
against modern projectiles,” and will be 
carried in vehicles immune from “ seizure, 
placing in prize, or capture.” 

The Convention recommends that there 
should be “organisation by the armed 
forces in peace-time of monuments and fine 
arts services with specialist personnel.” In 
the event of war buildings housing cultural 
property should be “marked either by a 
flag with a royal blue or a white shield, or 
by three similar shields visible both from 
the air and from the ground, The govern- 
ments undertake not to use these buildings 
for military purposes and not to pillage 
them.” 

There is little consolation in all this for 
those anxious to save the Leonardo, how- 
ever, Although several NATO countries 
have signed the convention, the UK has 
omitted to, in accord no doubt with its 
generally chaotic approach to both civil 
defence and culture. The US hasn’t either. 


Will Butler be proscribed 


“But what is far more serious is that 
government still rests mainly in the hands 
of R. A. Butler and Mr. Jain Macleod, two 
dangerously pink Socialists.’ - Edward 
Martell, Chairman of the Freedom Group, 
in an advertisement in the Daily Telegraph. 


The Bells of Hell... 


The handbells which were lent by Civil 
Defence to the organisers of the Bath 
Festival are missing. They could not be 
found after one of the Festival’s main 
events, reports the Guardian, The Bath 
Civil Defence spokesman said: “As far as 
we are concerned they are Government 
stores and we would like them back as soon 
as possible. They would be needed in the 
event of a nuclear war.” 

But Bath’s handbells may soon be obsolete; 
the International Civil Defence Organisation 
is recommending “a combined alarm-and- 
signal clock for civil defence and against 
burglars.” It is simply plugged into the 
ordinary electric light system, and functions 
as an alarm signal in case of burglary, 
natural disaster or war, though how one 
knows whether to call the police or run for 
the fall-out shelter it does not make clear. 


Peace News’ Competition 


Anyone who has tried it will know that 
having a correspondence with the Home 
Office is like playing a game of postal chess 
by surface mail with someone in Australia, 
At Peace News we are quite frequently con- 
cerned with complaints (against the police 
or the prison authorities) which go to the 
Home Office, and a brief analysis reveals 
that on average the Home Office takes 5.6 
weeks to reply. When it does reply, the 
important allegations in a letter are usually 
ignored or glossed over. Identical sentences 
in different letters are far from uncommon. 
Peace News is now running a competition 
for the worst reply from the Home Office. 
The pompousness and irrelevance of the 
letter, as weli as the length of the Home 
Office’s delay in replying, will be taken into 
account, 

Entries should be in by January 1, 1963, 
All should be on Home Office notepaper. 
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Seven months ago, in December, 1961, the 
Congo made world headlines when the 
United Nations forces took up arms and 
fought the mercenary-led Katanga gendarm- 
erie. A few days later, Mr. Tshombe, the 
President of Katanga, signed at Kitona an 
agreement which seemed to end pnce and 
for all the long history of Katanga 
secessicn 


For the next five months the Congo 
dropped right out of the news and most 
people assumed that at last the UN and the 
Congolese leaders were being given a 
chance to begin the long process of re- 
building the political and economic struc- 
tures of the country. 


Suddenly, on June 26, Mr. Adoula, the 
Prime Minister of the Congo, announced 
that talks with Mr. Tshombe were being 
broken off and that virtually no progress 
had been made with the problem of re- 
integrating Katanga with the rest of the 
Congo. The basic problems of the Congo 
are therefore still very far from being 
solved, and although a return to armed 
conflict is at the moment unlikely, the 
situation is extremely grave. 


To understand these recent developments it 
is perhaps worth going back over the events 
of the last eighteen months, for it is in the 
sequence of events during this time and in 
the gradual alteration in the balance of 
power that the key to Mr, Adoula’s state- 
ment lies, 

At the beginning of 1961 the Congo was 
divided into three - the copper province of 
Katanga, where President Tshombe, with 
the more or less open support of various 
financial and right wing groups in the West, 
had declared a separate state; Orientale and 
Kivu provinces, where the supporters of 
Patrice Lumumba, under the leadership of 
Antoine Gizenga, had established them- 
selves with the moral, if not very active, 
support of the Russian bloc and the more 
radical of the Afro-Asian states; and the 
rest of the country, which was tenuously 
governed from Leopoldville by the more 
modcrate politicians under the leadership of 
the head of state, Joseph Kasavubu. 


In February, however, after the death of 
Lumumba, the UN passed a_ resolution 
which urged that the Congolese parliament 
should be recalled and instructed UN 
officials to take all measures to effect the 
withdrawal of foreign military personnel. 
(This, of course, particularly referred to the 
mercenaries serving in the Katanga gend- 
armeric.) As a result of a change of gov- 
ernment in both Belgium and the United 
States, there seemed to be a chance that 
this resolution might be implemented, and 
between March and July, 1961, a consider- 
able amount of pressure was brought on the 
leaders of all three regimes to submit to 
parliament and elect a new coalition gov- 
ernment. 


These negotiations were partially successful, 
and on July 22 a new session of parliament 


bleak 
outlook 


for the 


Congo 


opened at Lovanium University, twelve 
miles out of Leopoldville. All the political 
leaders from Leopoldville, Equateur, Orien- 
tale, Kivu and Kasai provinces attended 
with the exception of Mr. Gizenga. Depu- 
ties in opposition to Mr. Tshombe came 
from north Katanga, but at the last moment 
Mr. Tshombe refused to attend himself or 
to allow any of his representatives to go to 
Lovanium. 

As a result the Gizengists had a slight 
majority, Mr. Adoula, one of the few men 
acceptable to all sides, was elected Prime 
Minister, but the Gizengists held a number 
of key ministries, including those of the 
Interior and Justice. Mr. Gizenga, although 
absent, was given the post of Deputy Prime 
Minister, 

Once the new government was formed Mr. 
Adoula had two political problems to solve 
before he could get down to the real work 
of reconstructing the country. He had to 
persuade Mr. Gizenga to dissolve his regime 
in Stanleyville and take up his post in the 
Leopoldville government, and he had to 
bring Katanga under the authority of the 
central government. The balance of his 
government and his own inclinations made 
it inevitable that he should tackle the latter 
problem first. 


The central government had no forces 
capable vf defeating the Katanga gend- 
armerie; he therefore appealed to the UN. 
The UN was at this time under consider- 
able pressure from the Afro-Asian bloc and 
was faced with the start of a new session 
of the General Assembly in September. 
They had no mandate to end the Katanga 
secession, but they did have a mandate to 
expel the mercenaries. On August 28, 
therefore, UN forces in Katanga peacefully 
occupied key points in Elizabethville and 
began arresting and repatriating forcign 
mercenaries. As a result of this action, Mr. 
Gizenga agreed to leave Stanleyville and 
join the central government, and he and 
Mr. Adoula left the Congo to attend the 
conference of neutralist states being held in 
Belgrade. 


The action taken on August 28 was not, 
however, wholly effective, and on Septem- 
ber 13 the UN forces attempted further 
operations in Elizabethville. This time the 
Katanga gendarmerie was ready to resist, 
and fighting broke out. Neither the UN as 
a whole nor world opinion was prepared 
for violence and there was immediate pres- 
sure for a cease fire agreement. This was 
drawn up on September 20 and ratified on 
October 23 in spite of opposition from Mr. 
Adoula and the central government. The 
cease fire was a defeat for the UN and for 
the new government and a_ considerable 
victory for Mr, Tshombe. Mr, Gizenga 
then returned to Stanleyville and began col- 
lecting the most extreme of his supporters 
so that he could, if necessary, declare a 
separate regime. The majority of his min- 
isters, however, remained in Leopoldville 
with the central government. 


A white mercenary gives advice to 
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members of the Katanga gendarmerie 


By November the central government 
appeared near to collapse and the situation 
dangerously like that of January. On 
November 21, therefore, the UN passed a 
new resolution directly condemning Katanga 
secession and authorising the use of force 
to expel mercenaries. Before they had time 
to implement this resolution the Katangese 
had themselves decided on a showdown and 
tried to encircle and cut off the various 
detachments of UN forces in Elizabethville. 
The UN waited a week while they flew in 
reinforcements, and then started a ground 
attack against Katanga positions. On 
December 21 Mr. Tshombe signed the 
Kitona agreement with Mr. Adoula and 
stated that he recognised the authority of 
the central government over Katanga. In a 
covering letter, however, he implied that 
this agreement was subject to ratification in 
Katanga. 


Having, as he thought, settled the Katanga 
problem, Mr. Adoula turned his attention 
to Stanleyville. On January 8 the Chamber 
of Deputies passed a resolution demanding 
the immediate return of Mr. Gizenga to 
Leopoldville. When he refused to come, 
Mr. Adoula authorised his arrest and this 
was carried out by troops in Stanleyville 
loyal to the central government. Mr. 
Gizenga was brought to Leopoldville on 
January 20 and has been restricted to a 
small island in the Congo river since the 
beginning of February, In spite of various 
rumours to the contrary, he appears to be 
in good health. 


Meanwhile, the Katanga authorities delayed 
the implementation of the Kitona agreement 
while they re-established control in Eliza- 
bethville. On February 13 the Assembly 
ratified the agreement but laid down cer- 
tain conditions about the constitution and 
the relation of the Congo with the UN. 


Mr. Adoula stated that this was not a rati- 
lication and asked Mr. Tshombe to come 
to Leopoldville for further discussions. 
This Mr. Tshombe did, and negotiations 
were carried on through March, April, 
May and June without any concrete result. 
In the meantime, however, the balance of 
power in Leopoldville had been steadily 
changing. In August, 1961, the Gizengists 
had a slight majority and were the most 
powerful force in the government; now they 
are deeply divided and, since the arrest of 
Mr. Gizenga, without a rallying point. 
Both the Lumumba parties, the Mouvement 
National Congolais (MNC) and the Parti de 
la Solidarité Africaine (PSA), have col- 
lapsed and the members are divided by 
tribal and factional rivalries. During the 
last few months Gizengists have been eased 
out of some of their key ministries and 
their effective power has been considerably 
reduced. At the same time the influence of 
the right wing, and in particular of General 
Mobutu, the army chief, and Victor Nen- 
daka, the chief of police, has steadily in- 
creased, 

Mr. Tshombe’s position is quite clear. He 


is willing to join the rest of the Congo on 
the basis of a confederation of small states 
and to share common diplomatic and 
economic services. Further than that he 
will not go unless he is put under extreme 
pressure, as he was last December. It 
seems increasingly unlikely that anyone will 
in the near future be able to apply such 
pressure, The central government forces are 
in no position to take on the (by now very 
well trained) Katanga gendarmerie, and 
vast distances makes this a virtual impos- 
sibility. The UN has fought Katanga twice 
unsuccessfully, and it would be extremely 
difficult to justify a third attempt unless the 
Katangese were to attack directly. President 
Kennedy was severely criticised for his sup- 
port of the UN in December and would 
find it hard to back them again. 


The only people who are still in a position 
to bring effective pressure are the directors 
of Union Miniére, the big mining combine 
on which Mr. Tshombe depends for be- 
tween 65 and 75 per cent of his revenues, 
If Union Minitre would agree to pay the 
dividends on the shares in the company 
which belong to the Congo, not to the 
Katanga, but to the central government, 
and if they would export their products via 
Leopoldville so that taxes were paid there, 
the secession of Katanga would become 
almost impossible, Both the UN and Mr. 
Spaak, the Belgian Foreign Minister, have, 
it seems, been pressing Union Miniére to 
take this action. Certain of the directors 
are apparently sympathetic, but there are 
two difficulties. 


First, the chain of command in the com- 
pany is very loose and the directors on the 
spot - mostly sympathetic to the Katanga 
tegime - have a considerable amount of 
autonomy. Second, they are afraid that, if 
they take such an action, the Katangese will 
sabotage their installations, 


If Union Minicre continues to support the 
Katanga government there seems to be two 
possibilities: either the present stalemate 
will continue or Mr, Adoula will be forced 
to accept 2 compromise on Mr, Tshombe’s 
terms and establish the Congo as a loose 
confederation of virtually autonomous 
states. This will satisfy neither the Afro- 
Asian bloc, with which the Congo must 
come to terms, nor the strong element of 
radical opinion which exists in the country 
and which brought Patrice Lumumba to 
power in 1960. 

Nor would it be possible with such a struc- 
ture to solve the desperate economic and 
social problems which the country now 
faces. Only if some last-minute pressure 
can be brought to bear which will make 
Mr. Tshombe accept a federal state, with a 
central government capable of establishing 
administrative authority, will the Congo be 
saved from further deterioratior. 


Catherine Hoskyns worked as a journalist 
in Africa for three years, during which time 
she visited the Congo. She is now writing 
a book on the Congo since independence. 
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VOICES OF HIROSHIMA 


AND NAGASAKI 


Interview at the 
Red Cross H ospital 


This interview took place in 1961 between 
Julio Scherer Garcia, a Mexican journalist, 
and Dr. Soichiro Yakata, director of the 
Nagasaki Red Cross Hospital. It was 
originally published in the Mexican journal, 
Excelsior. The translation is by Herberto 
M. Sein, a Quaker, founder of the American 
Friends Service Committee in Mexico and 
an official translator for the Mexican 
Government. 


The room is of regular size; sick people 
walk in and out. On their faces are ex- 
pressions of suffering and of hope. 


The Red Cross Hospital in Nagasaki is 
dedicated to the treatment of those sullcring 
from the consequences of nuclear radiation, 
Seated in front of me is the director, Dr. 
Soichiro Yakata. It would be difficult to 
find a human being who would be more 


perfectly suited to his profession as a 
doctor. His voice is soft, his gestures 
gentle, his forehead broad, his look firm 
and scrutinising from behind his spectacles. 
Everything in him bespeaks a doctor. 


Observing the manner of Japanese courtesy, 
he invited me to enjoy a cup of tea with 
him. In the conversation the drama of 
human suffering unfolded before my eyes. 
There are thousands and thousands of 
people affected by the radiation of the 
atomic explosion who live in fear and 
anguish. Daily they live with a gnawing, 
inward uncertainty of harbouring the germ 
of a disease that might be fatal, or, even 
worse, that might affect children conceived 
since 1945. Doctor Yakata knows of many 
engaged couples who decided not to get 


Below: The day alter the second atom bomb; a Nagasaki 
father takes his child to a doctor. Top centre: The 
Cenotaph at Hiroshima, reminder of the desolation seventcen 
years ago which was the background to the charred remains 


of a bus (right). 


married for fear of transmitting a terrible 
disease to their children. 

This anguish causes an inward panic in 
those who fear to have deformed, sickly 
children condemned to a_ painful and 
ephemeral existence. The eyes of Dr. 
Yakata can read these expressions in the 
faces of people in Nagasaki and in Hiro- 
shima every day. The most intense suffer- 
ing is sometimes the most intimate and 
sometimes is guarded like a secret. It is 
love in silence and from a distance, asso- 
ciated with the overbearing realisation that 
something imposes a renunciation of the 
dream of building a home with the beloved 
one. 

There are victims of the atomic explosion 
who have entertained the illusion that after 
the years that have passed they would be 
relieved from suffering. They have clutched 
this idea, and they have endeavoured to live 
like normal human beings. But preoccupa- 
tion with the terrible problem sometimes 
invades them like moisture; it filters mys- 
teriously, one knows not how, but one day 
the gnawing ailment emerges with all its 
force; it cannot be hidden nor disguised in 
any way. Many of these people in Naga- 
saki and Hiroshima have married, and not 
a few of them have had the misfortune of 
witnessing the suffering of children born in 
heartbreaking conditions, 

‘These are things that cannot be kept secret; 
news spreads from mouth to mouth. It is 
the continuous drama of the victims of 
radiation, Should they flee? What would 
happen if they went to other places? There 
are many who carry with them in some part 
of the body, and even on their faces, a 
living testimony of “ that.” 

Where could they go ? These two cities are 
their native towns. Here live relatives and 
others whom they love. And here are men 
and women who suffer in the same way 
they suffer, with whom they feel 2 human 
solidarity which helps them to continue 
living, suffering and hoping at the same 
time. Nervous diseases, cancers, cerebral 
disorders, leukemia and diseases of the liver 
are common among radiated people. The 
skin on some of them suddenly, no one 
knows why, turns black. 

“ May I tell you,” says Dr, Yakata “ that 
still today, sixteen years after the atomic 
explosion, we estimate that every two days 
a radiated patient dies in the Nagasaki 
Hospital ?”" Then Dr. Yakata enumerates 
a long scries of hereditary atomic diseases 
which he has encountered in his painstaking 
work. All the variations of suffering among 
his patients seem to be present in the deep 
overtones of his soft voice. A short time ago 
he witnessed a scene which he will not for- 
get as long as he lives: a mother, thinking 
she was quite normal, gave birth to a child 
having only one eye, placed almost in the 
middle of the forehead. 

Since 1945 Dr. Yakata has kept careful 
statistics. He is convinced that the propor- 
tion of children born with defective organs 
is considerably higher among the radiated 
population than among those which (it 
sounds strange) are called ‘“ normal.” 

And this is not all. How they suffer, those 
who do not surrender hope! They go to 
factories, offices and stores secking employ- 
ment. They meet with cyes and faces full 
of compassion, but there are no jobs for 
them. Personnel managers consider their 
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own workers; thousands of questions cross 
their minds, and they conclude that they 
must protect their own employees. The 
radiated, uncmployed man says that he is 
not to blame; that he also has a right to 
live; that when the bomb exploded he was 
only three years old; and that now he has 
economic dependents. Understanding and 
compassion scem to be in the climate of 
this society. The government does all it can 
to attenuate the problem; but in spite of 
everything, there is not employment for 


appeal from 
Hiroshima 


How we felt relieved when the testing 


of nuclear weapons was sus- 
pended ! 

But again they were carried out by 
the USSR 


And then by the USA. 
Our earnest prayer for peace was 
entirely disregarded. 


Whoever looked at the terrible sights 
of the destroyed Hiroshima knows 

How miserable and cruel the A-bomb 
is! 

It is impossible to describe the hell on 
earth we saw. 


Our souls and bodies were entirely 
beaten. 

Only one thing we can say now, 

“No more Hiroshimas.” 

“Simple words,” you may Say. 

But we, a defeated nation, had to bear 
our hatred, 
Agony, sorrow and 

silence. = 
From our anguished heart, “ No more 
Hiroshimas ” came into the world, 


resentment in 


I want you to understand that 

The words are said with a feeling of 
excruciating pain. 

T appeal to you. 

No. I must appeal to you all. 

“No more Hiroshimas. 


H. SARAGA| 
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everyone who walks about marked by 
radiation, 


Dr. Yakata continues: “‘ We can state that 
the ailments of the radiated people fall into 
three categories: medical, social and eco- 
nomic. The victims of radiation suffer 
much, sometimes nothing more than an 
undermining uncertainty which perpetuates 
itself in them and will not leave them until 
the end of their days. This nervous con- 
dition always produces fatalism and also 
hardship in maintaining life and a family.” 
I ask him how many victims there are in 
the region of Nagasaki. “I have 80,000 on 
my list. But I know that there are more. 
I believe there are 100,000.” 


“And how many in Hiroshima ? ” 


“There are many more there. Twice as 


many, at least.” 


And still they continue to test nuclear 
weapons. 


“Tam referring, of course,” says Dr. 
Yakata, “to the recent tests made by the 
Soviet Union. We were told that the last 
and greatest bomb exploded was ‘very 
clean,’ free from dangerous elements for 
mankind. But we have found out by means 
of our equipment that this is not so. A 
rain of ‘ashes of death’ fell upon Japan. 
And in those ashes we found strontium 90 
and caesium which affect the bones of 
human beings and produce serious damage 
to plant and animal life which in turn be- 
come radio-active and contagious.” 


Dr. Yakata feels the attention of the states- 
men of today is focused on Nagasaki and 
Hiroshima in a rather unhealthy way. They 
wait with the patience of a fisherman to 
catch something that will serve them in 
pursuing their own ends. 


“T do not think,” Dr. Yakata tells me, 
“that they are greatly interested in our 
patients nor in our dead, They are inter- 
ested in their political objectives.” 


This explains to me why Nagasaki tends to 
seclude herself from the eyes of the outside 
world. 


“ Our beautiful sky helps us, as well as our 
city - rebuilt to the last stone - and, above 
all, our honour.” When he spoke those 
words I knew our interview had ended. 
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S. Komatsu SEVENTEEN YEARS 


I am going to tell you about seventeen 
years of the very severe life I have lived. 
On the morning of August 6, 1945, I was 
joining some friends upstairs in the factory 
office where I was working, when there 
came the sudden flash of the A-bomb. I 
lost consciousness. When I came to myself 
everything had been thrown into pell-mell 
confusion, I have no power to describe the 
terrible sights of the hell of that time. I 
managed to pick myself up from the ruins 
and staggered back to a friend’s house, see- 
ing on my way a picture of hell in which 
the cries and moans of the wounded and 
dying pierced my ears, 


I was very glad to see my friend and her 
family all safe. They applied medical treat- 
ment to the wounds of my face and arms 
and legs. I then felt worn out and lost 
consciousness again. I stayed a couple of 
days in bed. Then the news about my 
family was brought to me. 


When father arrived we both cried with joy. 
He had wandered about among the dead 
bodies in the ruins looking for me. Mother 
had died the previous day. She had been 
washing and was knocked down under the 
house. Father pulled her up from under 
the timber, but she died the next morning. 
Her body was burnt all over. This my 
father told me, 


Next morning father took me to a doctor 
for my treatment. On the way to the 
nearby school, where a temporary camp for 
the victims had been put up, I again wit- 
nessed the horrible scene of dead bodies 
accumulated all over the place. On the 
school grounds there were countless dead 
bodies, deserted and neglected, Occasion- 
ally people came and took them to burn. 


Every day I went for my _ treatment. 
Symptoms of atomic disease gradually 
appcared on those who had no outward 
wounds, Some began to lose their hair, 
some had red spots all over their face, and 
still others vomited blood or bled in their 
gums, 

Father and I were finally attacked by the 
atomic disease. One month after the ex- 
plosion of the A-bomb we had high tem- 
peratures, Father became gradually weaker 
and finally died. 

I was now left an orphan at the age of six- 
teen. I felt sad in leaving Hiroshima where 
my parents had died, but I had to go to 
Hakata, my mother’s birthplace. I spent 
nearly three years there while my wounds 
healed and I gradually recovered from my 
deadly tiredness. But my future seemed 
gloomy, for my face had become ugly and 
disfigured as a result of the burns I re- 
ceived on that terrible day. As an ugly, 
disfigured woman, I still had to live. I had 


no parents to comfort me, no house to live 
in. How could I live ? 

I returned to Hiroshima where my parents 
had died. My friend gave me hospitality 
and my new life began. At that time Hiro- 
shima was recovering from its dreadful 
disaster, Rehabilitation work was steadily 
going on. My friend’s kindness and hos- 
pitality helped me to get over my weariness 
and despair, I was gaining the courage to 
live. 

In September, 1948, at the age of 19, I got 
a job at the Ninoshima Orphanage, which 
is on a little island in the Seto inland sea. 
I lived there with the orphans for about 
three years and then went back to Hiro- 
shima where I became a nurse at a day 
nursery. 

Fortunately, I got the chance to be married. 
The man who was going to marry me to his 


Chiyo Takeuchi 


I am only a housewife in Hiroshima, But 
Tt had a most terrible and miserable experi- 
ence of the A-bomb. That’s why I cannot 
keep silent any longer at a time when the 
US government is preparing nuclear tests in 
answer to those carried out by the USSR. 


I have cherished the desire for peace in my 
heart for almost seventeen years. And on 
hearing of the resumption of nuclear tests 


Kiyoichi Tsuchioka 


WE THE SURVIVORS 


I was helping to evacuate a house in my 
neighbourhood when with a flash the A- 
bomb came. I was exposed fully and was 


knocked down on to the pavement. 

When I managed to get up the sky was 
covered with clouds of dust. As far as my 
eyes could see everything had been levelled. 
All over fires were blazing. They began to 
spread very rapidly. My house also caught 
fire. 

My wife was under a beam of my collapsed 
house, and was crying, ‘““Save me! Please 
save me!” Nobody was there except my- 
self. But the upper part of my body was 
burnt and my loins had been struck by the 
blast. I could not move freely, I could do 
nothing but look toward my wife, dimly 
conscious. And then the fire gradually 
wrapped all around the house. My wife 
was burnt to death. 

My second daughter was a student of phar- 
macy. She was back in Hiroshima from 
Tokyo. She was working in the army 
hospital when the A-bomb dropped. Like 
her mother, she was burnt to death. She 
was twenty-one years old. 


My third daughter was in the sixth grade of 
the primary school. Her body was never 
discovered. 


My second son was in the ninth grade. He 
worked in a factory as a student worker, 
He was exposed to the flash and died three 
years later. 


I lost my house, my wife and my children. 
I went to my brother’s house for some rest. 
He also had his house burnt and suffered 
from burns. I spent twenty days in a 
nearby mountain and was ill for a whole 
year, 


I would like to tell the whole world what a 
dreadful tragedy the nuclear bomb brought 
to Hiroshima. It was the greatest destruc- 
tion mankind has ever experienced. We 
must make our earnest efforts to prevent 
war, Nuclear testing should be stopped at 
once. We, survivors of Hiroshima, are 
firmly resolved to devote ourselves to world 
peace. 

Kiyoichi Tsuchioka, now 63 years old, is 
vice-chairman of the Hiroshima Council of 
A-bomb Victims. 
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second son met objections from all his rela- 
tives. But he and his wife were very kind 
and considerate to the ugly, disfigured 
woman that I am, an unhappy atomised 
orphan with no worldly possessions, I felt 
very moved at the humble wedding cere- 
mony. 

In 1954 I became a mother. I gave birth 
to a baby boy. In 1957 I had another boy. 
We were both very worried about the here- 
dity influence of radio-activity. But my 
sons are both well, at least, at the 
moment. 

But the inheritance of atomic disease still 
haunts me. The seventeen years of my life 
after the A-bomb explosion were for me a 
Jong, hard time in which I learned the 
courage and patience I needed to live. Only 
through this have I learned the preciousness 
of human life. 


CUT OPEN 
A PATH 


my heart is choked with anxiety for fear 
that mankind may be destroyed in the near 
future, 

If the world is destroyed by the forces of 
nature which are beyond our control that 
can’t be helped. But the nuclear tests which 
will lead the world to complete destruction 
are now going to be carried out by the 
hands of men, 

Is there no way to suspend the nuclear 
tests? As one of the victims of the A- 
bomb, I cannot help telling you how dread- 
fully destructive it is. It burnt to death 
more than 200,000 people in Hiroshima in 
a moment. Yes, in a moment. 

It burnt our houses, buildings, trees, grass 
and flowers to make a sea of misery. This 
misery is beyond expression. I can only 
warn you all that we should not repeat the 
same disaster anywhere in this world. 

The A-bomb which strikes people with fear 
is nothing but an enemy of mankind. The 
nation that uses the A-bomb should not be 
trusted, whichever nation it is. 

If there is someone who supports the 
nuclear tests I am sure he does not know 
the horror of the A-bomb at all. I want to 
ask him, “ Please listen to us! We all exist 
together on the earth; we all share the same 
sunlight and the same air. We are all 
families that have the same fate.” 

If someone uses nuclear weapons it harms 
not only the people around him, but him 
too, The radio-active substances pollute the 
air of all the world and damage the bodies 
of human beings. 

We are men who live in the same world, 
members of the same race. 

Let’s live together, hand in hand, more like 
human beings ! 

Let’s cut open the path which leads to the 
prosperity of the world ! 
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two ideas. 
of freedom 


Alan Lovell concludes 


his analysis 


of the Pilkington Report 


If the Pilkington Report was of no other 
importance, its discussion of freedom in 
relation to broadcasting would make it a 
vital document. Most of its critics have 
attacked it for being paternalist in outlook 
and not caring enough for freedom. The 
criticism is difficult to meet because it was 
often put forward in the language of reli- 
gious dogma. Maurice Wiggin in The Sun- 
day Times pronounced: “Some men love 
freedom, others fear it. . . . Let us not 
merely speak of freedom but respect and 
want it.” 


The critics assumed that “freedom” had a 
clear and agreed meaning. They usually 
defined it in terms of nineteenth century 
economic theory and linked it closely with 
the virtues of competition. In many cases 
the argument was nothing more than a de- 
fence of the pure form of capitalism. Now 
whatever the virtues of capitalism in its 
pure form may be, it simply doesn’t exist 
today. People who talk about “the free 
play of the market” and so on, conveniently 
ignore the existence of ICI, Unilever, the 
large insurance companies, and all other 
private monopolies and near monopolies. 
But the commercial television companies do 
not even believe in this kind of freedom. 


The idea of dividing the country up into 
different areas and giving separate com- 
panies the right to broadcast in each area 
was meant to promote competition. But the 
companies soon prevented this through the 
“networking ” device by which the com- 
panies agree to show one company’s pro- 
gramme throughout the country. Commer- 
cial television provides no more choice than 
the BBC does. 


The Pilkington Report was an explicit or 
implicit criticism of many accepted ideas 
about broadcasting. The criticisms which 
used “freedom” as the key word were 
usually a defence of these ideas. Much of 
the disagreement sprang from different idcas 
of what society is, and how it should be 
organised in relation to broadcasting, This 
led to two different interpretations of what 
“freedom” meant. It is worth looking at 
what these two pictures of society are. 


For the critics, society was divided into two 
groups: a large mass of people whose tastes 
are very much the same in all respects, who 
want quiz shows, variety programmes, 
westerns, crime serials and nothing serious; 
and the intellectuals, who want “ high” art 
and serious programmes. This is a deeply 
conservative picture of society. Conserva- 
tive in the sense that it assumes most people 
are conservative in their tastes and want 
nothing new or challenging. It is conserva- 
tive in the sense that it allows intellectuals 
to remain inside an intellectual “ ghetto ” 
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where there is no pressure on their assump- 
tions, where they can be confident of their 
own superiority because it is never seriously 
tested. (Perhaps this explains the collapse 
of the “quality” press in the face of 
Pilkington.) 


The Pilkington Committee draws a picture 
of society which is much less homogeneous. 
It rejects the “intellectuals” and “ masses ” 
division. It agrees that there is a “ major- 
ity” taste, programmes which most people 
in this country like and respond to. But 
this “‘majority taste” is broken up at a 
large number of points because everybody, 
besides being part of the majority, is also 
part of different minorities. One person 
likes crime serials but also classical music, 
another likes variety shows but also jazz, 
somebody else likes quizzes but is also in- 
terested in astronomy. This is a dynamic 
picture of society; it assumes that people 
have different experiences which often con- 
tradict each other. Their interest in, say, 
variety shows brings them into contact with 
different people and different attitudes than 
does their interest in jazz. Intellectuals are 
not confined to the “ ghetto.” 


Both these pictures are not exact accounts 
of society as it now is. One can see the 
elements of both pictures existing at present. 
The whole pressure of mass production is 
towards regarding people as a unified mass. 
Our newspapers are organised on _ the 
“masses” and “intellectuals” division. 
Most of the traditional arts like theatre, 
painting and sculpture are organised on the 
assumption that only a minority of people 
who belong to an identifiable social class 
will make up the audiences. Some of the 
newer arts manage to break out of this 
straitjacket; modern jazz, a very sophisti- 
cated kind of music, counts a large number 
of working class youngsters amongst its 
audience as well as students, intellectuals, 
etc, Our education system on the one hand 
encourages children to develop and broaden 
their tastes, while on the other hand it tries 
to force this development into conventional 
forms. 


The crucial question is: what picture of 
society do we want to encourage ? Here I 
have no doubts at all. I am for the picture 
the Pilkington Committee draws. Anybody 
who cares for freedom must surely want to 
oppose trends which make people into a 
unified mass, The other picture of society 
has in it the seeds of those two nightmares 
of a totalitarian future, 1984 and Brave 
New World, where the intellectuals decide 
that the masses are stupid and must be 
looked after for their own sakes. 


Nor do I think it an accident that one of 
the first victims of the totalitarian states are 
the radical intellectuals and artists, the 
people who want to break out of the intel- 
jectual ghetto. The playwright, Bertholt 


Brecht, and the novelist, Thomas Mann, 
along with hundreds of intellectuals and 
artists, were forced to leave Nazi Germany. 
Stalin exiled the radical political leader 
Trotsky and shot Isaac Babel, the short 


“Z Cars”: a BBC programme which does not idealise the police 


story writer. The Nazis burnt books, This 
may seem a long way from England and 
the Pilkington Committee, and I am sure 
that any English version of totalitarianism 
would be of a much gentler variety. But it 
would be just as detestable. 


It is also worth pointing out that, although 
the Pilkington Committee did not go in for 
the high sounding phrases about “ freedom” 
which were a feature of the editorials, it 
showed a very practical concern for it. Its 
proposals for the re-organisation of the ITA 
sprang from its concern to give the ITA 
more than a restrictionist function. It re- 
jected the idea of a BBC consumers’ council 
because it felt such a council would pro- 
bably have a negative effect on the BBC. 


The criticism which has the most substance 
behind it is that the Pilkington Report 
whitewashes the BBC. But this criticism 
needs to be carefully formulated. The Pil- 
kington Report certainly does not say that 
all is well with the BBC. It says that the 
BBC has its failures, but is aware of the 
problems facing broadcasting and _ is 
genuinely trying to grapple with them. The 
BBC certainly provides its fair share of 
trivial programmes: Compact, Gallery, 
Juke Box Jury and The Brains Trust are 
some which come immediately to my mind. 
It admits this and is trying to do some- 
thing about it, 


The question which the Pilkington Com- 
mittee didn’t attempt to answer is how well 
conceived this attempt has been. Now it is 
easy to caricature the BBC as the voice of 
the Establishment. So, to be fair, one 
should point out that it has done some 
brave things in the past few years. On 
sound radio it experimented with the 
Goons. On television it gave Tony Han- 
cock his head, even though his first shows 
weren't particularly successful. More re- 
cently it launched the serial Z Cars, which 
is almost the first public admission that 
policemen are human, that they can be 
corrupt, that they have trouble with their 
wives, that they don’t stick to the letter of 


the law. 


These are isolated examples. The BBC 
doesn’t give the feeling that it is consistently 
trying to experiment in this way. Too many 
times one has the impression of a compla- 
cent acceptance of our society’s standards. 
You see this in a programme like Afonitor 
which has “culture” written all over it. In 
the same way Panorama is clearly marked 
“serious.” The few jazz programmes on 
television use commercial success as a 
criterion for the selection of bands. 


A programme like Juke Box Jury is a 
crucial example of this sort of failure. It 
could be a genuine experiment. The idea 
of getting people who know something 
about popular music to pass opinions on it 
in front of an audience of young people is 
a good one. But the programme doesn’t 
allow personal judgments to be made. Jury 
members are told that they must judge the 
songs purely in commercial terms; whether 
by current standards the record will sell 
well, not whether they like it or not. Occa- 


sionally, when somebody like Arthur Askey, 
Spike Milligan or Humphrey Lyttelton 
ignores their instructions, the programme 
comes alive, but most of the time it con- 
sists of a dreary bunch of show business 
“stars” trying desperately to sell their 
personalities to teenagers. 


Some of the evidence should have given the 
Committee a hint of the BBC's failure. For 
instance, when they were asked about their 
news values, the BBC said they were similar 
to those of the Daily Telegraph. The ob- 
jection to this isn’t that the Telegraph is a 
right wing conservative newspaper, but that 
its news values, though wide ranging, are 
essentially safe and conventional, that it is 
certainly not concerned with the growing 
points in our socicty, In another part of 
the evidence the BBC were asked if they 
had made mistakes in their presentation of 
plays. Yes, they said, at one time they put 
on too many “kitchen sink” plays. Now 
“kitchen sink” is a meaningless phrase to 
use about drama and is usually simply a 
sign of social prejudice. ‘“ Who wants to 
see all those dreary working class plays ?” 


This failure of the BBC comes, it seems to 
me, from the very nature of the organisa- 
tion. It is very much a public corporation 
with a heavy tradition of responsibility, It 
is, in fact, implicitly a paternalist body. As 
a result, its first instinct is to play safe, It 
normally employs only “safe” people; 
people who don’t have any real feeling for 
dissent in whatever area it occurs, but do 
have an instinct for the accepted attitudes 
of our society. To give an obvious example, 
whenever the BBC does a programme about 
nuclear disarmament it gets the big names 
of CND to take part, irrespective of 
whether they are good television broad- 
casters or not. They know what they can 
expect from such people, they know there 
will be no problems. To reverse the Pil- 
kington Committee’s dictum, they don't 
make mistakes but they don’t make dis- 
coveries. Whatever the BBC’s good inten- 
tions, it is essentially a conservative body. 


Are there any solutions to this that radicals 
might suggest ?. The evidence the Pilking- 
ton Committee got hardly suggests it. There 
was hardly one intelligent idea about how 
television might be reorganised to allow 
greater freedom. I think there were two 
reasons for this. The first was that many 
people were fighting a rearguard action 
before the Committee. They thought, quite 
rightly, that the real danger was an exten- 
sion of commercial television. The second 
was the expensiveness of television as a 
medium, which makes it impossible to see 
how television can be organised except 
through public financial support which 
immediately involves one in the dangers of 
a BBC kind of set-up. In the absence of 
any ideas for reorganisation, however, there 
is one clear duty that radicals have - to 
establish a tradition in the criticism of tele- 
vision which will put a check on the con- 
servative forces. One of the most hopeful 
things to come out of the Pilkington Report 
is an indication that the BBC at least is 
open to that kind of pressure. 
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Walking 650 miles 
to Polaris shipyard 


A 650-mile Peace Walk from San Diego to 
Vallejo, California, sponsored by the Com- 
mittee for Non-violent Action-West, will 
begin on Hiroshima Day, August 6. The 
walk, which will travel along the California 
coast, is scheduled to arrive at the Mare 
Island Navy shipyard on September 21, 
possibly in time for the civil disobedience 
action at the launching of the Polaris sub- 
marine, Andrew Jackson. 

Demonstrations are planned at many missile 
bases and military installations along the 
route, Civil disobedience will probably be 
confined to the protest at Mare Island, un- 
less “an individual feels conscience bound 


Labour’s 
Conference 
resolutions 


The Labour Party Conference, which begins 
in Brighton on October 1, will this year 
have 441 motions before it on subjects as 
diverse as abortion and wage agreements. 
The Common Market looks like succeeding 
unilateralism as the main debating point. 
Of the 51 motions concerned with the 
Common Market, 45 call on Conference to 
oppose Britain’s entry. There are 20 
motions which support unilateralism, though 
these are almost all from constituency par- 
ties, the only unions tabling unilateralist 
motions being the Fire Brigades and Boiler- 
makers. There are also a number of 
motions against nuclear tests, some of 
which merely “ express concern,” but others 
which deplore the Executive Committee’s 
failure to declare their opposition. 


The Executive also comes under fire for its 
vindictive and intolerant attitude towards 
the Young Socialists and the left wing, for 
the apparent discrimination it has shown 
against certain prospective Parliamentary 
candidates, and for its “ vilification of the 
Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament.” 


Geologists 


against tests 


On Tuesday, July 24, a petition was handed 
to Mr. Macmillan condemning the testing 
of nuclear weapons, and signed by 258 
professional biologists. 


The petition outlines the possible biological 
consequences of nuclear tests, and then 
says: “‘ We feel that continued nuclear tests 
increase the danger of war by poisoning the 
political atmosphere, as well as by con- 
ditioning people to regard nuclear war as a 
feasible possibility rather than as a social 
and biological disaster of unprecedented 
and awesome magnitude. 


““We therefore urge you to use all your 
influence to stop further testing of nuclear 
weapons by any nation, and to withhold 
British facilities and co-operation from any 
future tests of this nature.” 


Radioactivity in U.S. 


The latest monthly report of the US Public 
Health Service shows that the average con- 
centrations of iodine-131 in milk were dis- 
turbingly high in four urban areas. 


The average number of microcuries per 
litre for the month of June was 350 in 
Spokane, 240 in Kansas City, 160 in Okla- 
homa City, and 130 in Wichita. The safety 
jevel in Britain is set at 130 per litre, 


Anarchist 


Cinema 
by Alan Lovell 


Peace News film critic 
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British Film Institute 
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Mr. Lovell suggests that, paradoxically or 
not, Anarchism is the most valuable—the 


most positive—element in the cinema today. 
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to take an action of civil disobedience in 
which the walk does not concur.” 

The walkers will be committed to CNVA’s 
programme for peace and non-violent dis- 
cipline. Short term participants who wish 
to express their support will be accepted on 
the walk if they agree in general terms with 
its principles. 

Among the sixteen who have so far been 
accepted to walk the entire 46-day journey 
are Ed Lazar, CNVA’s field secretary, who 
has recently served a month in jail as a 
crewman of the Everyman I, and Nancy 
Bowen, aged 70, who has been a peace 
worker since 1914. Many more will be 
marching part of the way, including Charity 
Chaffee, whose husband is in jail for skip- 
pering the second sailing of Everyman I, 
and three of her children. 

The purpose of the peace walk, according 
to a leaflet distributed by CNVA-West, is to 
pose alternatives to the arms race to the 
people of California based on the power of 
non-violence. It is pointed out that 80 per 
cent of the population of Saint Diego is 
dependent to a Jarge degree on the military- 
industrial complex. 

In addition the walkers hope to “ continue 
the building of a non-violent resistance on 
the West Coast by involving more people 
in appealing to conscience.” People are 
encouraged to stop co-operating with 
morally bankrupt military policies and pro- 
grammes through individual action such as 
refusal to serve in the armed forces or to 
work in war industry, and refusal to pay 
taxes that will support military programmes. 
Applications for membership or other in- 
formation about the walk may be obtained 
from the Committee for Non-Violent 
Action-West, PO Box 5983, San Francisco, 
California, 


CND in school 
magazine 


Hemsworth (Yorks) Grammar School maga- 
zine has published a full-page advertise- 
ment for the Campaign for Nuclear Dis- 
armament, reports the Sunday Express. The 
advertisement, which was prepared and paid 
for by members of the sixth form, carries 
the CND sign and describes the effects of 
a ten megaton bomb. 

The headmaster, who approved the adver- 
tisement before publication, said: “I agree 
it is unusual, but I see nothing wrong in it. 
It’s not as if the advertisement urges them 
to go to Trafalgar Square and sit on the 
pavement. After all, this is the sort of 
thing that senior schoolchildren think about 
and discuss.” 


Fasting to be 
outlawed in India? 


From a correspondent 
India has a long tradition of fasting as a 
political weapon, and Gandhi’s fasts often 
rescued the country from violent crises. 
But an integral part of Indian culture 
though they may be, fasts and hunger 
strikes are now in danger of being out- 
lawed by the Indian Government. 
Apparently the Government is disturbed by 
the frequency with which the hunger strike 
is being used as a trade union weapon. 
Official figures indicate that there were 110 
industrial hunger strikes in the twelve 
months ending on March 31. They were 
undertaken for more pay, for union recog- 
nition, in protest against dismissal - and 
against the stiffness of examination papers. 


No school for 3 years 


In Virginia last week a US Federal judge 
ordered the reopening of the Prince Edward 
County public schools next September 
“without regard to race and colour,” re- 
ports the New York Times of July 27. 
The 1,700 Negro pupils in the county have 
been without formal education since 1959 
when the schools were closed down in a 
controversy over segregation. 


Deportation figures 


In a written parliamentary answer Jast week 
the Home Secretary, Mr. Henry Brooke, 
said that 109 immigrants had been recom- 
mended for deportation between June 1 and 
July 17. Of these 77 were serving prison 
sentences for illegal entry, three had been 
sent to mental hospitals, and ten had 
already been deported or had had their 
deportation orders signed. 
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Everyman / 


Sailed twice for Christmas Island during the United | 
States nuclear tests. It was built by the Committee for | 
Non-violent Action of USA. Both crews were gaoled 
and the boat impounded. 


Everyman I 


Sailed into the Johnston Island test zone on June 26 | 
and was stopped and the crew gaoled. 


Now the Soviet Union 
starts tests again and 


EVERYMAN I! 


is the name of the boat which you can send te Moscow 
via Leningrad to carry on this international protest 
against the insanity and immorality of the never-ending 
series of West-East, East-West, tests. Everyman III 
will appeal to the conscience of the Soviet people and 
the Soviet authorities to act now to stop testing and 
to end this fatal process. Its route will include major 
European ports and its crew will consist of members 
from peace action movements all over the world. 


This is your opportunity to protest 
against the Soviet tests in the Soviet 
Union itself. Make your campaigning 
more effective by sending this boat to 
Leningrad and Moscow with your 
message and your moral and financial 
support. 


EVERYMAN III needs your support now. 
EVERYMAN III needs all the money you can raise. 


EVERYMAN III needs skilled volunteers (navigator, engineer, radio 
operator, interpreters, sailors). 


EVERYMAN III crew will need accommodation, typewriters, etc. 


A boat fitted out to carry 15 people is costing £3,500. More is needed 
for leaficts, maintainance of crew, publicity, etc. 


Everyman III can give you the chance to make your protest heard in 
Moscow. 


Send Everyman Ill to Moscow 


Send to Everyman III, 6 Endsleigh Street, London, W.C.1, EUSton 1377. 


I enclose a cheque/postal order/cash payable to EVERYMAN III. 


I would like further information. 
T would like a speaker for a meeting 
about this project. 


Address ....... eeereee Meese cceyetcses ss cecetie 


be nceccevevrerenencene beescoscccebecace 


Organised jointly by 
The World Peace Brigade for Non-Violent Action 
and the 
Committee for Non-Violent Action 
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Diary of a Sit-In, by Merrill Proudfoot. 
(United States: North Carolina University 
Press. United Kingdom: Oxford University 
Press, 40s.) 


Diary of a Sit-In seemed to me like a sequel 
to Martin Luther King’s Stride Towards 
Freedom, The latter is a chronicle of the 
strugele for integrated buses in Mont- 
gomery, Alabama; Diary of a Sit-In is a 
detailed account of the campaign for inte- 
grated lunch counters which took place in 
Knoxville, Tennessee, from June 9 to July 
24, 1960. Both books will be classics in the 
history of non-violent struggle for human 
tights. Both are very readable and have a 
strong religious strain running through 
them. One was written by a negro and the 
other by a white American, yet the main 
emphasis and ethical sense in both books is 
almost identical. 


Because the book is an actual diary, the 
reader becomes thoroughly engrossed in it 
and identified with the writer, his problems 
and anxieties. Proudfoot is very honest. 
He is also a perceptive and graphic writer; 
consequcntly by the end of the book the 
reader has quite a clear idea both of what 
Proudfoot, the man, is like, and of many 
of the other main characters in the story. 
There is the negro Father Jones, for in- 
stance, who “scraps like a bulldog against 
injustice, but with it all seems never to be 
more than a ‘holler’ away from God”: 
Robert Booker, the aggressive, irrepressible 
student; Harry Wiersema, Jnr., who looks 
like the “all-American boy,” yet stands 
coolly with folded arms while young thugs 
punch him in the belly. 


And we learn much about Proudfoot’s own 
state of mind as the story progresses: how 
scared he always is before taking part in a 
sit-in, so much so that he loses his appetite 
and has to take in his belt a notch or two; 
his sense of deflation when victory 
approaches and the spark goes out of the 
campaign; how near to violence he himself 
- a religious man committed to non-violence 
- comes as he blocks the counter entrance 
to a white would-be customer the manager 
is attempting to usher in. 


Proudfoot emerges as a real person, intel- 
ligent, practical] and clear thinking, deeply 
religious and with an intuitive understand- 
ing of other people, including his oppo- 
nents. And yet he is often worried and 
frightened, and has an incipient hatred of 
his own race for its intolerance, and is per- 
petually struggling with a sense of con- 
fusion over what non-violence means in 
Practical terms in this campaign. There 
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are a number of surprising things about 
the campaign and many that sound all 
too familiar. Knoxville, though in Ten- 
nessee, is not, as Proudfoot explains, a 
typical Deep South town, - The racial mores 
are not nearly so extreme as in Mont- 
gomery, Alabama, for instance. Before the 
sit-ins ever started a racially mixed Mayor’s 
Committee had been formed to try to reach 
agrecment with the business men, The 
Mayor had done an unheard of thing - he 
had conducted a deputation which included 
negroes to New York to try to meet some 
of the directors of the offending stores. 


Knoxville demonstrators, therefore, encoun- 
tered much less violence than the Freedom 
Riders and the sitters-in in many other 


lunch counter 
Pat Arrowsmith classic 


their own hands by direct action. The sit- 
ins started. Once they were under way, the 
organisers were faced with many problems 
similar to those which often face CND cam- 
paign organisers: what should they do 
about. “unsuitable” demonstrators and 
spontaneous wild-cat sit-ins? What about 
the negro and white gangs which ominously 
sprang up and roamed the streets during 
the demonstrations? What about sitters-in 
who came armed with knives hidden in 
their socks and had never given a thought 
to non-violence? 


Once the students had given the lead over 
the sit-ins. the older more “respectable ~ 
members of the community (including some 
white people) began to take part. Daily 


Woolworths, Atlanta, Georgia. While 100 Negroes stage a sit-in against discrimination a 
white man, rejoicing in the name of Harold Sprayberry, sprays insect repellant. The store 
was closed for an hour and then reopened. Negroes and whites went out into the street 
without incident but Harold was charged with inciting a riot. Today segregation is ended 


at Woolworth lunch counters. 


Southern cities. A few people got punched 
and pulled about; coffee was sometimes 
deliberately spilled on demonstrators or 
they were sprayed with semi-obnoxious 
fluids; one negro pastor received a not too 
serious bomb threat; and several gangs of 
white ‘‘ teddy-boys ’ made threatening ges- 
tures - particularly at white demonstrators 
like Proudfoot himself. But the violence 
never seems to have been extreme. 


Though desegregation and disarmament may 
be two quite diflerent issues, much in 
Proudfoot’s Diary will have a familiar ring 
for CND and Committee of 100 supporters, 
In the first place, the store managers were 
all multilateralists - “if you desegregate, 
then I will - or rather I will if seven other 
stores will promise to do so too. . ..” For 
months the Mayor’s negotiating committee 
was fobbed off and misled into believing 
that desegregation was just around the cor- 
ner. Established negro leaders, like Colston, 
President of the negro college, were all for 
caution and avoiding direct action if pos- 
sible. The orthodox, legalistic National 
Association for the Advancement of 
Coloured People (NAACP) never helped 
the sit-in campaign at all; the clergy, negro 
and white, never took the sort of lead that 
Proudfoot thinks they should have. 


Eventually, frustrated and disgusted, the 
negro students decided to take matters into 


training sessions were held and elaborate 
rules of conduct were drawn up. Partici- 
pants were urged, among other things, not 
to read pornographic literature while seated 
at the counter; not to chew gum obviously, 
and to beware of body odour. I was re- 
minded of the no-jeans-or-beards rules of 
some of our CND marches and pickets. 


This campaign of non-violent direct action 
(accompanied throughout by continuous 
negotiation) did not include civil disobedi- 
ence - a point to be noted by those Commit- 
tee of 100 supporters who think that direct 
action and civil disobedience are synony- 
mous. Non-violence in one way and another 


was continually debated while the campaign . 


lasted. As with the Committee of 100, 
there were many discussions about tactics 
which revolved ultimately round the ques- 
tion of non-violence: was it, for instance, 
the purpose of the campaign completely to 
block or fill the lunch counters and so cut 
off the stores’ custom? Or was the purpose 
rather to demonstrate that, even though 
there were one or two negro customers, 
white customers would still come? 


There was controversy and compromise 
about such questions. Eventually, in Proud- 
foot’s opinion, it was economic pressure 
that led to the success of the campaign. 
The mass picketing and boycotting of 
guilty stores, and finally of tthe whole 


shopping centre, presented jocal business- 
men with such a major economic threat that 
they were unable to hold out indefinitely 
against descgregation of their lunch 
counters. From this it could be argued 
that the campaign was not strictly speaking 
non-violent, 


Proudtoot himself admits this - and justifies 
it. Interestingly, he ends up by saying, in 
effect (as so many CND supporters do) 
that the whole matter cannot be divorced 
from purely economic issues: that so long 
as there is capitalism, private vested inter- 
ests are likely to impede desegregation for 
purely economic reasons. Some form of 
communal ownership should therefore re- 
place capitalism. However, the essential 
spirit of the campaign was non-violent and 
religious (mass meetings were held in 
churches as they were during the Mont- 
gomery bus boycott). Precautions were 
taken to facilitate a smooth transition from 
segregation to desegregation. As a result 
there seems to have been little or no overt 
hostility once negroes were officially being 
served at a number of counters. 


Martin Luther King records how the 


‘Montgomery bus boycott rallied the pre- 


viously apathetic negro population of the 
city and turned it into a community with a 
single purpose. Much the same thing hap- 
pened in Knoxville. Initially there was no 
unity among the negro population. It was 
quite often difficult tc persuade some 
negroes even to observe the boycott. The 
Junch counter campaign succeeded in rous- 
ing and uniting the apathetic in Knoxville 
as the bus boycott did in Montgomery. And 
having won a victory on the lunch counter 
issue, the Knoxville negroes at once began 
campaigning to get undergraduates into the 
white university, and to see that they were 
not deprived of the vote at election time. 
It is impossible to avoid the cliché that 
“nothing succeeds like success.” 


In many ways nuclear disarmers have a 
more difficult campaign to fight than anti- 
racialists. There are concrete victories that 
can be won in a race relations campaign 
before final victory is achieved. And every 
victory or partial victory provides the spark 
for further endeavour. If only nuclear dis- 
armers could win some comparable, definite 
victory. If only we could manage to get 
the Proteus out of the Holy Loch, or really 
immobilise an air base, 


Pat Arrowsmith was, from 1952-3, executive 
secretary of the Kenwood-Oakland Com- 
munity Conference in Chicago, an organis- 
ation set up to reduce racial tensions on 
the south side of the city. She was a mem- 
ber of the Congress of Racial Equality 
(CORE) and of the Anti-Discrimination 
League of the University of Ohio where 
she was a student in 1951. She took part 
in a deputation to Marshal Field’s in 
Chicago (the “Selfridges of the Middle 
West”), urging them to employ negro store 
clerks — and also in drug store sit-ins in 
Athens, Ohio (1951) and Washington, D.C. 
(1953). Until last week a member of the 
CND council, Pat Arrowsmith is organising 
secretary of the Merseyside CND’s trade 
union committee. 
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Letters to the Editor 


Sir lan Horobin 


As Chairman of the Homosexual Law Re- 
form Society, I cannot refrain from making 
a brief comment on the exceedingly harsh 
sentence recently passed on Sir Ian Horobin. 
It is the futility and erratic nature of such 
sentences which impresses one the most. 
Almost everything depends upon the psycho- 
logical reactions of the judge before whom 
the prisoner is tried. for there is no con- 
sistency in the sentences which are now 
being passed on homosexuals, For whose 
benefit is Sir Ian Horobin going to pass 
four futile years in jail? This savage 
sentence was probably passed on_ the 
assumption that he had corrupted and 
ruined for life a number of adolescent boys. 
I think that this is very unlikely. In all 
probability the boys with whom he had 
dealings will pass successfully through the 
homosexual stage of their sexual develop- 
ment, and will become heterosexual lovers. 
On questioning adult patients suffering from 
a variety of sexual disabilities I find that the 
majority have had certain homosexual ex- 
periences at an earlier period in their lives, 
experiences which have nothing at all to do 
with heir present difficulties. 


Nothing is gained by passing these savage 
sentences. It is, of course, necessary to 
protect the young of both sexes from sexual 
assault, but this can surely be done without 
the passing of these vindictive sentences, It 
would be interesting to know how many of 
these boys had already indulged in homo- 
sexual practices. 


Dr, Kenneth Walker, 
127 Harley St., W.1. 


Porton 


Thank God for Austin Underwood’s des- 
cription of the Microbiological Research 
Establishment in Porton! One rarely hears 
about that sort of thing. 


A Swedish friend of mine assured me that 
while doing his military service in Sweden 
a few years ago he underwent full training 
in bacteriological warfare. He felt that 
future wars were more likely to be fought 
with such poorly advertised weapons, rather 
than with badly compromised hydrogen 
bombs. I admit there is a great deal of 
logic in such a statement, but the worst part 
of our discussion was when he wanted to 
know why an organisation such as CND 
took no stand in these matters, and behaved 
as if the danger of bacteriological war 
simply did not exist. What is the use of 


Death of 
Roy Sherwood 


It is with deep regret that we announce the 
death of F. H. Andrew, known to readers 
over the years as our contributor, Roy 
Sherwood. 


He died on July 16 after three weeks 
illness, 


Hagh Brock writes: “The death of Roy 
Sherwood is a great loss for Peace News 
and the international anti-war movement 
and personally to many members of the 
Board for whom he was a valued friend. 


“Apart from his services to Peace News as 
an exceptionally well-informed writer on 
international affairs, I vahued his advice, 
which he never pressed, but was always 
ready to give at any time of the day, and 
sometimes night. 


“The counsel which he gave professionally 
to a European Embassy in London (includ- 
ing at times the drafting or amending of 
major speeches for sovereigns and states- 
men) was given freely to Peace News out 
of a great loyalty and devotion to the 
pacifist movement. 


“It was to him, in the ’thirties, that Dick 
Sheppard unfolded his ideas for the launch- 
ing of the Peace Pledge Union; it was Roy 
Sherwood’s help which was sought in the 
first attempt to get an intervention by boat 
in the 1957 nuclear tests at Christmas 
Island. He enjoyed the humour of attempt- 
ing to negotiate the sending of pacifists into 
the Pacific as passengers on a gunboat. 


“Roy Sherwood could come cheerfully to 
the ‘phone early in the morning when 
others were in bed to fulfil a request to 
expound on some new international crisis 
for Peace News, What he had to say is to 
be found in the files of Peace News. What 
is not there is any adequate record of his 
self-effacing service to our movement.” 


banning the bomb but condoning other 
weapons, equally dishonourable ? We shall 
come to this some day was my answer, Are 
we nearing that day ? 


T. Manuilow, 
il Coram Street, 
London, W.C.1, 


Constructive Action 


Vladimir Dedijer in his article “Is Uni- 
lateralism Enough?” (July 13) stresses the 
importance of more than protest, of a paral- 
lel aim of helping people practically in the 
areas of world poverty and hunger. He sug- 
gests action by CND to form a Peace Corps. 
I would also like to see more actions within 
the social climate, to see an international 
group of unilateralists working within such 
areas as poverty and hunger; but I would 
rather see, firstly, the realisation of CND 
policy in the form of unilateral actions by 
people wherever they live, whichever 
country they inhabit. I would like to see 
every CND and Committee of 100 sup- 
porter give his name to the International 
Emergency Team set up by International 
Voluntary Service over two years ago. The 
idea is simple. The only requirements are 
a statement of one’s willingness to travel 
at 24 hours’ notice to the scene of any 
natural disaster wherever it might be. This 
means telling one’s boss that one might be 
leaving at short notice to participate in 
flood damage restoration (at Fréjus, for 
example). 


This is the alternative to civil defence 
“acceptance”! I would like to see the 
work camp idea taken up by national CND 
groups throughout the world and the idea 
of a CND constructive service grow just as 
the idea of industrial action must grow - is 
growing. I think both are necessary for the 
breakdown of worn-out structures and con- 
tacts within our “loose ” communities. 


Our job is to educate to arouse feelings of 
awareness, to bring back the art of con- 
science that we might minutely help - it is 
casy to shout for “ humanity ” then sit back 
hollowly. Now seems to be the time for the 
changing of jobs so that we have many 
more working within the radical peace 
movement. Some of these adventurous 
people - for life should be adventurous - 
would go to developing countries as trained 
tradesmen and professional people where 
they would have great challenges in newly 
independent countries. Others could in- 
crease our support here by directly canvas- 
sing, touring and organising open meetings 
as well as direct actions of varying sorts. 


But are we prepared to give up our jobs ? 
At a recent Committee of 100 weekend 
school Dr. Brian Manning, historian, sug- 
gested that permanent vigils be set up out- 
side military bases here, appeals be made to 
every thoughtful person to take part, and to 
give up their jobs if necessary in order to 
take part in such actions. But are we pre- 
pared? Sacrifices will be greater, sentences 
longer, and we must realise our fine ideas 
will fade into nothing unless we face the 
difficulties squarely. Next year may well be 
too late. We need to protest within our 
careers by direct actions. 

Dennis Keith. 


The Fascists 


Joan Hymans’ letter (Peace News, July 20) 
suggests she has not followed the argument 
the editorial made about free speech for 
Fascists. She misread one part of it, for the 
editorial said that children do not dis- 
criminate in the same way as adults, but 
not that children do not discriminate. Fol- 
lowing on her assumption, she goes on to 
say that “all those in authority are lumped 
tegether in a child's mind.” 


My own experience does not support this. 
Children judge their teachers on several 
scores, Children will sense when they can 
“talk” to a teacher, and they are sensitive 
to the difference between sympathy and 
condescension in a teacher’s attitude. I 
have also heard children criticise a teacher 
on the score that she might be able to keep 
order but she was “ very narrow-minded.” 


Colin Jordan taught in a secondary modern 
school where he met children who had 
reached the age when they argue fiercely 
about the colour bar or the existence of 
God. They do not just accept the authority 
of the school’s opinions as their own. 
Despite compulsory morning assembly and 
religious instruction lessons, many children 
do not believe in the personal God of 
Christianity. 


One of the primary aims of education is to 
teach children to discriminate, but too often 
in schools the emphasis is on the accumula- 


tion and not the evaluation of “ facts.” 
Another of the weaknesses of our system is 
that a teacher’s attention can be almost 
wholly confined to things like similar tri- 
angles and irregular verbs, so that children 
rarely argue the questions that really absorb 
them with people in authority. 


And now, when a situation presents itself 
where children would be interested in a 
poirt of view and there is a clear pressure 
on adults to make a judgment, the situation 
is not confronted but pushed aside. By dis- 
missing Jordan the teachers evade the neces- 
sity of refuting his arguments carefully. 
Though his opinions are contemptible they 
need to be proved so; his dismissal simply 
shows how frightened people are of them, 
and how helpless they feel in face of them. 
To confront the problem of Colin Jordan 
within the school two forms could be joined 
together for a discussion. The two teachers 
then available or visiting speakers should 
present both sides of the case. The children 
should first be provided with all the inform- 
ation and then forced to grapple with it and 
make decisions. Both sides of the argument 
should be made as impressively as possible, 
for prejudice becomes opinion at that point 
when people are able to defend their posi- 
tion with sensible replies. 


If issues such as the one Colin Jordan has 
raised were dealt with in lessons, education 
would be a much more exciting and vital 
thing than it is now, for it would be part 
of day to day living, having a clear con- 
nection with the world outside the school 
walls. 

June Thorpe, 

76 Thurteigh Road, 

S.W.12, 


My first reaction on reading Nicholas Sims 
letter and your editorial note is this. Per- 
haps we of the yellow star vigil who are 
committed to non-violence should quit the 
relative peace of St. Martin’s steps during 
any future Fascist rally and position our- 
selves in good time at the foot of Nelson’s 
Column. We might thus be able to form a 
silent, undemonstrative group between those 
on the plinth and those who are ready to 
resort to violence against them. 

This is a first reaction and is not thought 
through, but it might be a starting point for 
discussion, 

Roy F. R. Payne, 

72, Oakley Sq., 

London, N.W.1, 


Thurso 


Last week’s Peace News reported that a 
new US Navy radio station is now being 
built at Thurso in Northern Scotland, and 
that this station, being almost certainly for 
communications with Polaris submarines, is 
likely to be a target in a nuclear war. 


Naturally, the national newspapers ignored 
this important piece of news, which only 
appeared in the Scotsman on July 19. It is 
clear that something should be done to 
publicise what is going on and that some 
kind of action should be taken. This seems 
especially appropriate when it is recalled 
that a meeting in Dundee in 1957 of Scot- 
tish members of the National Federation of 
Building Trades Operatives passed a reso- 
lution saying: “Not a pick, not a spade, 
not a trowel will be used for the establish- 
ment of rocket sites in this area.” 

Thurso is not a rocket site, but it is a 
crucial part of the system of nuclear “ de- 
fence” if the evidence about its functions 
which I have come across is to be believed. 
¥t_is not there just to enable US Navy 
officers to exchange the time of day. 
Should we not now be considering types of 
action which could be taken in connection 
with this base, and perhaps encouragement 
of strike action by the builders ? Thurso is 
pretty inaccessible to the average cam- 
paigner, being only about 20 miles from 
John o’Groats; in spite of this difficulty, 
however, it should be possible to do some- 
thing about the place. 


Adam Roberts, 
57 Lansdowne Road, 
London, W.11. 


Help for Groups 


When I came before the Chairman of 
London Sessions on July 16 I would have 
been imprisoned for refusing to be bound 
over and refusing to pay a fine, bet my old 
CND group (the Hammersmith one) per- 
suaded me that I could do more good for 
disarmament groups if I was out of jail. 


Therefore I offer my services free to any 
group for two months or so at a time, I 
will work in the day and campaign at week- 
ends and in the evenings. Providing I get 
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complete co-operation I can get first-class 
results in this period I reckon. I’m willing 
to travel anywhere, do open-air speaking 
and factory gate meetings, etc. But I insist 
on a group that has plenty of work for me 
to do. 


If I cannot find a group that requires my 
services I intend to take part in the next 
demonstration and break my binding-over 
order in the name of all the many who have 
suffered and will suffer from tests and 
nuclear destruction. 


Michael John Shrapnell, 
2 Boston Street, 
Nottingham. 


Mental Hospitals 


How heartily I endorse the plea of Geoffrey 
Hutchinson for a wider interest in the 
plight of patients in mental hospitals. In 
this connection some readers will be sur- 
prised to know that there are people in 
these institutions who should not be there 
at all - they are merely deaf. 


I can imagine better than others the feelings 
of someone with a perfectly good brain 
longing to communicate by finger-spelling 
and having to remain in isolation from his 
fellows. For such people to have been 
accepted by mental hospitals indicates 
apathy or neglect by someone at some 
stage. 


Kate Stevens, 


SAMMATLOTGNENEUAUIAUUELEOUG SOULTROSQQOUEUOOUNNOQUCSQOQUOSUOEEUSERSOSHAUUOUTONG 


DO NOT 
READ 


THIS! 


unless you are prepared to do 
something about it. Nobody 
wants war. That’s what every- 
body says. Most people mean 
it. Very few try to do some- 
thing about it. The Peace 
Pledge Union has made a 
positive stand against war and 
FOR Peace for 28 years. It is 
just as important now as it was 
in 1934 to say NO to all war. 
By saying that we are saying 
YES to a world which will have 
food enough for all, human 
rights for all, education, medi- 
cal care for all, and Peace in 
which each human being can 
develop for good. 


Wie 


If you can say yes to these 
things and no to war and 
preparations for war, which 
prevent our spending money on 
the right things, then JOIN the 
PPU NOW. At least ask for 
particulars. If you do not, you 
have wasted your time reading 
this ! 

LJ. 


UHEVMOT OULD AO UTAH OON UTA UEU TUM SON UUM OOORUUVECOURROOANGSANOOMOGUOMEGESOOOOOGOGNEDLOMOUEN ROGGE TOOESOSESUE0T 00000000} VEU VORGROOSEGR GSH USODOR TERRE OEBUUOPORVST MES ORO HHO TAEHAOUD 


H.Q.A, 

The Peace Pledge Union 
Dick Sheppard House 

) 6 Endsleigh Street 

London, WC1 


Gee sf] AASENASULINOAUOUUNANQUOUTATUNOOUHOLSERENLSUIUUSEIIN 


PTT TTC MFCM TE ULL TMNT IMME RMU TI rane LM Get TL OL 


| renounce war and I will never 
r4 support or sanction another 


This pledge signed by each 
member is the basis of the Peace 
Pledge Union send your pledge to 
PPU Headquarters Dick Sheppard 
House 6 Endsleigh Street WCI 
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Sell 
Peace News 


on Hiroshima Day 


Order extra copies of Peace News by post- 
card or telephone, We will despatch orders 
immediately for weekend sales. If you are 
distant ask us to send by passenger train to 
be collected by you from your nearest 
station. (Price 5s. dozen post free for sale 
or return.) 

Sell Peace News every week in your area. 
Write or ’phone to Circulation Dept., Peace 
News, 5 Caledonian Road, London, N.1. 
TERminus 8248, 


Prisoners 


Henry Brooke, the new Home Secretary, 
has written to Anthony Greenwood, who 
recently led a deputation to protest against 
the sentences given to the six members of 
the Committee of 100, to say that he cannot 
reduce or in any way interfere with the 
sentences. 

Frank Allaun went to see Michael Randle 
in Wormwood Scrubs prison last week and 
reports that he is well, and sends his 
regards and greetings to all his friends. 


Michael Randle, Trevor Hatton, Pat Pottle, 
Jan Dixon, Terry Chandler and Helen Alle- 
granza, the six members of the Committee 
of 100 who are serving long sentences for 
organising the Wethersfield demonstration, 
wish to send their congratulations and best 
wishes to Louis Lecoin in his fight to 
obtain recognition for French conscientious 
objectors, 


The copies of Peace News which used to 
go direct each week to these six are now 
going first to the Prison Commissioners for 
inspection. The prisoners have not received 
the paper for six weeks now. 


Pat Pottle’s birthday is on August 8. He is 
allowed to receive birthday cards, which 
should include the sender's name and 
address only, and be sent to Pat Pottle, 
Ford Open Prison, Arundel, Sussex. 

There will be a picket outside Wormwood 
Scrubs prison, where Des Lock is serving a 
fifteen months’ sentence, every Thursday 
from 7 to 11 p.m. 


Des Lock’s appeal against his sentence will 
not be coming up until October. 

Donald Paxton and Mr. Burgess were re- 
leased from Winchester Prison on July 21, 
Peter Le Mare on July 25, Peter Jones on 
July 26, and Alison Huntley and Oonagh 
Lahr from Holloway on July 27. All were 
imprisoned as a result of the Greenham 
Common demonstration last June. 


Nick Harding returned to England on Mon- 
day, July 30, and gave himself up at Can- 
non Row Police Station at 11.15 p.m. the 
same night. A warrant for his arrest had 
been out for some time on a charge of 
incitement arising out of the Parliament 
Square demonstration last March. 


He appeared at Bow Street on Tuesday, 
and was released on his own assurance of 
£25 bail. His case is due to come up any 
time before August 28. 


Postscript 

On Friday, July 27, a large car drew up 
outside Peace News office and an efficient 
looking gentleman in a peaked cap emerged 
with “Home Office’ inscribed on_ his 
shoulders. He came into the Peace News 
bookshop and demanded two copies of 
Peace News “immediately,” and a receipt 
for his shilling. 


THE 
LEGAL 
ACTION 
GROUP 


Committee 
of 100 


has incurred expenses in the past helping 
people charged with serious offences in their 
struggle against 


THE BOMB 


and will undoubtedly incur more in the 
future. 


WILL YOU HELP 


Donations to : The Secretary 
4 Benhams Place, London, N.W.3. 


Hiroshima Day plans 


Japan 

Apart from the many Hiroshima day 
demonstrations throughout Japan, there 
will be the first conference of a new organ- 
isation, Kakkin-Kaigi, which is a multi- 
Jateralist peace movement recently formed 
there as a reaction against the “ mistaken 
peace movement created by a planned con- 
spiracy on the part of the World Peace 
Council and the Communists.” This is a 
reference to Gensuikyo (the Japan Council 
against A- and H-bombs), which is under 
the guidance of the Japan Chapter of the 
World Peace Council. 


FRENCH COs 
A vote and... 


The French Government’s Bill to secure 
legal recognition for conscientious objectors 
was sent back to the commission stage on 
July 27 by a large majority of the deputies 
present at the French National Assembly 
Peace News will publish a full report by 
the French pacifist, Pierre Martin, next 
week, 


...a broadcast 


Albert Hunt, Peace News theatre critic, was 
interviewed by the French radio service last 
Friday, July 27, about the position of con- 
scientious objectors in Britain and about 
his. own experiences as a CO. A tape was 
made on Friday afternoon and broadcast 
over the French radio the same evening. 
Interviewed at his Shropshire home by a 
Peace News reporter, Albert Hunt said it 
was difficult, in the space of the three 
minutes allowed him, to say a great deal, 
but he did make two points in particular. 
Firstly, that the right of conscientious 
objection to military service was in many 
countries recognised to be an essential part 
of democracy. Secondly, that recently in 
Britain a number of people were opposing 
the government’s military policies for the 
first time because of the totally different 
situation brought about by nuclear weapons. 
Albert Hunt was granted exemption from 
military service as a conscientious objector 
in 1951. He has a French degree from 
Oxford and has been a teacher of French. 
He now works for the Shropshire County 
Council as an adult education organiser 
and lecturer. ‘ 
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Why I resigned 
from CND Council 


By PAT ARROWSMITH 


Pat Arrowsmith and the Rev. Michael Scott 
resigned from the CND Council last week. 
Pat Arrowsmith made the following state- 
ment to Peace News: 


When at the CND Annual Conference a 
month or so ago the Crewe resolution was 
thrown out, I decided initially not to stand 
for re-election to the CND_ National 
Council. For it seemed that CND was no 
longer genuinely unilateralist if it did not 
call for unilateral nuclear disarmament by 
all nuclear powers. ‘However, when at the 
end of the Conference the resolution call- 
ing for industrial action was passed, I 
decided that this was such a_ progressive 
decision that I would after all remain on 
the Council and do what I could to see 
that this decision was carried out in 
practice, 

Last Sunday I attended the first meeting of 
the new National Council. I moved a 
resolution on behalf of the Merseyside 
CND Trade Union Committee that the 
Council initiate a national CND Factory 
Week, to be a massive culmination of much 
hard, preliminary industrial work by local 
committees. Hesitantly, after much debate, 
a watered down version of the resolution 
was passed - i.e., that there be CND Fac- 
tory Weeks, but different weeks in different 
tegions, it being left to the Regional 
Councils, the Labour Advisory Committee 
and the Executive to implement the resolu- 
tion. My impression was that this really 
meant packing away the resolution in moth 
balls. 

When Canon Collins made his “ unilateral ” 
statement to the Times (July 23) that the 
National Council had no intention of im- 
plementing the Conference resolution on 
industrial action, I felt that Collins was 
acting like another post-Scarborough Gait- 
skell, and that I could no longer remain a 
member of the Council of which he is 
chairman, which he very much dominates, 
and which includes such a high percentage 
of left-wing Establishment personages that 
any radical rank-and-file action is unlikely 
to emanate from it. 


Vancouver, Canada 

Local peace organisations are organising an 
eight-mile walk ending in a 24-hour vigil at 
the Japanese War Memorial in Stanley 
Park. War veterans have protested, and 
the Parks Board have refused permission 
for the walk and vigil, which will go ahead 
nevertheless, 


New England, U.S.A. 

A 72-hour vigil at the Electric Boat Yard 
in Groton, Conn., begins on Friday, August 
3, and ends with a silent walk to the War 
Memorial in New London and an hour’s 
vigil there. 


Great Britain 

CND will hold a large number of pickets 
along main roads from 3 p.m. to 9 p.m. 
Hiroshima Day is also August Bank Holi- 
day Monday, and large numbers of people 
will be travelling. Details from London 
Reaion CND, 5 Caledonian Road, London, 


London 

Vigil at the Cenotaph, organised by Women 
Against the Bomb, from 8 a.m. to 8 p.m. 
Details from | Wessex Court, Wessex Way, 
London, N.W.11. (MEA 2154.) 


Blackpool 

An all-night vigil at the Blackpool Ceno- 
taph will not now take place because the 
local Council does not meet in time to 
grant permission. The Far _ Eastern 


Campaign caravan 
From W. G. JEWSON 


Despite the lack of transport, we have 
managed to pursue a varied programme of 
campaigning in the towns through which 
we have passed during the last week. Our 
activities have had to be modified because 
of the absence of the coach which formerly 
provided a very useful mobile base. 
Nevertheless, we have encountered a cer- 
tain amout of success. 


Three days were spent in Cheltenham, 
which has a considerable concentration of 
light engineering round its perimeter, Two 
factory gate meetings were held at Smith’s 
instrument factory and one at: Dowty’s, 
which produces mainly for Government 
contracts. Though contacts were made in 
these factories, the limited time available 
reduced the effectiveness of much that was 
done. However, it was generally agreed 
that if enough time and money were avail- 
able most of the factory could be per- 
suaded of the sane nature of our case by 
daily meetings and carefully prepared 
broadsheets containing the necessary facts 
to support our argument. 


A day was spent in Worcester, where we 
had a lengthy discussion with the local 
group, as well as canvassing and talking to 
passers-by in the centre of the city. Here, 
as in other towns, our activities have been 
hampered by a lack of suitable literature. 
We cannot hope to win a campaign which 
relies on education without adequate liter- 
ature presenting the basic facts behind our 
casc. 


Study on 


disarmament 


The United World Trust, a branch of the 
National Peace Council that is concerned 
with educational and research activities, has 
commissioned a detailed study of the likely 
economic impact of disarmament on the 
United Kingdom. The study is being 
undertaken by the Economist Intelligence 
Unit, and its findings will be published at 
the beginning of October, price 21s. 


The objectives of the study will be to ascer- 
tain the extent and character of the re- 
sources at present employed on armaments, 
including the part that different industries 
and firms play; to consider the possible 
types of disarmament; and to examine a 
number of alternative policies for the re- 
employment of the economic resources 
which would be released by disarmament. 
In addition to this, the Trust proposes to 
publish, shortly after the appearance of the 
study, a commentary on its findings by a 
group of cconomists, industrialists, trade 
unionists, etc., including Philip Noel-Baker, 
Professor J. Rotblat, Nicholas Kaldor and 
Sir John Slessor. The commentary will dis- 
cuss the economic and political implications 
of the report, and will be published on 
October 12, price 2s. 

Both these documents will be available from 
the United World Trust, 29 Great James 
St., London, W.C.1, or Housman’s book- 
shop. 


Prisoners-of-War Association _ protested 
against the vigil, and the West Lancs. 
Gazette said: “ We can also tell the nuclear 
disarmers that had it not been for the 
bomb on Hiroshima probably not one 
member of the Blackpool Regiment would 
have survived the last war.” 


Manchester 

There will be a march round the city 
and a vigil and wreath-laying at the Ceno- 
taph. Those marching will be observing 
silence and wearing black armbands. 


“No passports!” 


The Swedish peace campaigners Inge and 
Averil Oskarsson are starting their demon- 
stration against national borders on August 
5. All taking part in the demonstration will 
meet at Krusa, the last village on the E3 
road in Denmark, at 3 pm., and will 
attempt to go into Germany without pass- 
ports the same evening. 


Inge Oskarsson has written to Peace News: 
“A passport system originally designed for 
protecting travellers has become a weapon 
used by governments to support their poli- 
tical and military policies and to help race 
discrimination. We plan to strike a blow 
against this system, following the ideals 
pioneered by Garry Davis, by travelling as 
far as possible through Europe without 
passports, and making as much propaganda 
as possible for disarmament and a united 
world on the way.” 


C.D. protest 


Nine policemen, three police cars, and one 
motor-bike were needed to eject six demon- 
strators from the Crayford Council meeting 
on Wednesday, July 25. 


The six Kent supporters of the Committee 
of 100 had gone there to protest against the 
public deception of civil defence. Two of 
them gave leaflets to the assembled coun- 
cillors, demanding a public inquiry into 
Civil Defence such as had been promised 
by the Chairman of the Crayford Civil 
Defence Committee last May. This promise 
had not been fulfilled. 


The six demonstrators were ejected from 
the council chamber after making short 
speeches and distributing the leaflets. When 
they refused to leave, police were called 
in. 


Peace Brigade meets 


The Council of the World Peace Brigade 
has been meeting in London this week 
chaired by the three regional chairmen, 
Michael Scott (Europe); Jayaprakash 
Narayan (Asia) and A. J. Muste (America), 
a 


Russian tests: Aug. 5? 


The Soviet Defence Ministry has an- 
nounced forthcoming military manceuvres 
starting on August 5 with “ various types 
of modern weapons.” According to a re- 
port in the New York Times on July 25, 
foreign observers in Moscow concluded 
that Russia would probably resume nuclear 
testing on August 5, 

Details of demonstrations in London on the 
day Russian tests start are on page 2. 


New Nato H.Q. 


Fort Southwick, Portsmouth, is to be the 
headquarters of NATO’s Channel Com- 
mand. According to a report in The Times 
on July 27, Fort Southwick is equipped 
with a “deep underground operations 
room,” and has been used unofficially by 


NATO for some time. 


New offices 


Kent Region YCND and CND have a new 
office at 22 Robert Street, Gravesend. In- 
tended as an organisational centre, it will 
keep all groups regularly informed of 
national and regional activities, arrange 
sales of literature and badges. 


The office will be staffed every weekday 
from 7.30 p.m. to 9.30 p.m. Anyone with 
offers of help or money should contact the 
Secretary of Kent YCND at the above 
address. 
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